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Boston Symphony 
Enjoys 
N. Y. Triumph 


Koussevitzky Leads Visitors in 
First Concerts of Metro- 
politan Season 


By Oscar Thompson 


HE Boston Symphony has come back 
{ Rew * the way back. And _ Leopold 
Stokowski’s Philadelphians, now that «their 
own miracle-worker is pursuing the Bow 
of Indra, will do well to watch Serge 
Koussevitzky. Thursday night that virtu- 
oso of the stick brought his orchestra to 
New York for the first of his ten concerts 
in Manhattan this season. He was greeted 
as a returning conqueror. And he made 
good the acclamation bestowed upon him 
at the outset, by playing of such magnifi- 
cence as to recall the days when there was 
no other name so magical with which to 
open the symphonic casements as that of 
the Boston Symphony. The .new Boston 
Symphony is not the old orchestra restored. 
It has an entirely different personality. But 
its ascent from the pit into which it tumbled 
when Muck gave way to Rabaud has 
brought it back to a level where it can 
look proudly into the eyes of the past. 

The most provocative of program mak- 
ers, Mr. Koussevitzky arranged for his 
opening list, the following diverting suc- 
cession : 


Overture to “Euryanthe”............-0+5:: Weber 

Two Choral Preludes. ............. Bach-Schiénberg 

Tlmaresiana”  odivccescccssvcccevsccccd Malipiero 
(First time in New York) 

“Daphnis et Chloe,’’ Suite No. 2........... Ravel 

Symphony No. 7, in A.......0-eeeeees Beethoven 


Thanksgiving night is not the time to as- 
sume the greatest alertness on the part of 
an audience. A few vacant seats in a sold- 
out house seemed to testify to something 
even a little apathetic, or worse, after an 
afternoon of Turkey and football. But 
seldom has Carnegie Hall heaved with more 
spontaneous and heartwhole applause than 
that which was evoked by Mr. Koussevitz- 
ky’s superlative performance of the irisated 
“Daphnis et Chloe” fragments. There is 
nothing else in modern French music quite 
so dazzling in its play of color as this suite, 
which seems to the reviewer to typify not 
only the art of Ravel but of his country- 
men with a felicity not equaled in any other 

work produced in post-Debussy France. For 
concert purposes, the Second Suite has a 
quicker and also a more lasting appeal thar 
the first, possibly the more familiar of the 
two. And when played with such a shim- 
mering, changeant, versicolorous glow as 
the Boston strings and woodwinds played it, 
it is of enchanting beauty. No other per- 
formance of memory approached that which 
Mr. Koussevitzky gave Thursday. 

There was room for dispute over details 
i the conductor’s treatment of the “Eury- 
inthe” Overture, which had exaggerations 
that threatened to dismember it, but the 
tonal quality and the finish of detail were 
emarkable. Much the same can be said of 
the Beethoven Seventh, a more orthodox 
reading than some of Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
past delineations of familiar symphonies. 

The novelty of the program was not a 
weighty one, consisting of five relatively 
brief examples of the fluency, the tuneful- 
ness and the wit of Cimarosa, neatly re- 

hestrated by Malipiero. The spirit of 

originals not only was retained but 
deftly enhanced by the tasteful and adroit 
scoring, 

The two arrangements for orchestra 
which Arnold Schénberg made of Bach 
chorales at the suggestion of Josef Stransky 
are not to be dismissed so easily. When 
Mr. Stransky introduced them to these parts 
five or six years ago the reviewer liked 
them not at all, They seemed, then, a 
modernistic perversion and altogether earth- 
earthy. Mr. Koussevitzky made them 
sound otherwise, and a question arises as to 
whether they were done an injustice in the 
(Continued om page 11) 
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YEHUDI MENUHIN 


The 11-Year-Old 

Violinist Who Played ' 
the Beethoven Concerto 
With the New York 





Yehudi Menuhin Startles New York 
With Display of Extraordinary Talent 


seemed too long 


Jascha Heifetz, , 
a three-quarter size 


and bewildered the that of Friday 
; York Symphony 


It was Yehudi } 





» handed the instru- 


taking it up again only 
ke his next solo entrance. 


and again on Sunday as soloist with Fritz 
Susch’s ensemble were triumphs that 
night made him the 
ist before this public. 
younger than Heifetz was when he c 


most-discussed i f 
was nothing of 


’ was a veritable catalogue of 
those youthful marvels who had New | that was opposite h 
a decade or so ago. 


What Elman and some 
of the others were, i 


t was beautiful in tone and 


latter first went to 
when his fame was limited to Russia 

The picture the lad presented as he stood 
beside the podium was one difficult to re 
ile with what was conveyed to the ear 


Auer, the age of Heifetz it was altogether musicianly, 


» Beethoven Concerto, 
as the most difficult of all 
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Federated 
Meetings 


Begin Next Week 


Club Directors to Hold Annual 
Sessions in N. Y.. Many 
Programs Arranged 





HE official call to the annual meeting 

of the national board of directors of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs is is- 
sued by Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, presi- 
dent. 

This meeting will be held in New York 
from Dec. 5 to 11 at the invitation of the 
New York City Federation of Music Clubs 
and affiliated organizations, with headquar- 
ters at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

Many events of outstanding importance 
have been arranged for the sessions which 
will culminate with the finals of the At- 
water Kent Foundation radio auditions for 
young American singers on Saturday eve- 
ning, Dec. 11. Owing to the simultaneous 
sessions in New York of the District and 
State Presidents’ Council of the National 
Federation, there will be many joint meet- 
ings of importance to state and national 
workers, 

Programs for the five days of business 
have been arranged to deal with all of the 
Federation’s departments. Interspersed with 
these programs will be social and musical 
events of prime interest, open to the mem- 
bers of the board and their guests. 


Open With Musicale 


A musicale and tea, tendered to the dele- 

gates by the invitation of the New York 
Matinée Musicale, Mrs. Rosalie Klein, 
president, will open the week on Sunday 
afternoon at 3 o’clock in the Hotel Am- 
bassador. Business sessions will begin Mon- 
day morning at 9:30, with officers’ reports 
and new business. The board will continue 
its meeting in the afternoon, while at the 
same time the district and state presidents 
will hold council. Monday evening will be 
devoted to the Biennial program. 

Tuesday morning will see the beginning 
of department meetings, the first being that 
of education, with Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling 
as chairman, and that of legislation, with 
Mrs. Frances E. Clark as chairman. 

State presidents are invited to the meet- 
ing of the department of extension of which 
Mrs. Elmer James Ottaway is chairman, 
Wednesday morning. Wednesday after- 
noon will be given over to the junior depart- 
ment, with Miss Julia E. Williams, national 
junior counselor, in charge. State junior 
chairmen are invited to this session. Thurs- 
day morning will bring conferences of the 
publicity department, T. T. Frankenburg, 
chairman; the National Bulletin, Mrs. Hel- 
en Harrison Mills; the Junior Bulletin, Miss 
Julia Williams; the Church Music Bulle- 
tin, Mrs. Grace Widney Mabee; and the 
finance department, Mrs. Henry Schurmann, 
chairman. 

Mrs. Charles Davis will preside over the 
American. Music Department Friday morn- 
ing, and Mrs. William Arms Fisher over 
the Past Presidents’ Assembly. Unfinished 
business and the Biennial program will oc- 
cupy Friday afternoon, and an open ses- 
sion Saturday morning will emphasize a 
special church music conference, with Mrs. 
Mabee in charge. 


To Hear Orchestras 


Social and musical events will include a 
luncheon Tuesday at 1 o’clock in the Town 
Hall Club with Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, presi- 
dent of the National Music League, as 
hostess; an invitation recital at Town Hall 
Tuesday afternoon by the courtesy of the 
National Music League; a concert by the 
Cleveland Orchestra in Carnegie Hall Tues- 
day evening by invitation of Adella Pren- 
tiss Hughes, manager. 

Delegates will visit the studio of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company Wednesday 
afternoon at 4:30, and will attend an invita- 
tion concert that night in the Waldorf-As- 
toria, when artists will be furnished by the 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Dusolina Giannini, Who Will Sing 
in the Roxy Theatre on Sunday, 
Dec. 4. 


Chinese Operetta 
Is Coast Novelty 


Pettis’ “Betrothal of Sukee” Is 
Given Premiére by Group 

in San Jose F 

San Jose, Car., Nov. 29.—“The Be- 


throthal of Sukee,” a Chinese operetta by 
Grenville Pettis of Los Gatos, was given 
its premiére by the Bel Ganto Club of the 
Teachers’ College under the direction of 
Alma Williams. Mr. Pettis has made an 
extensive study of Chinese music; he has 
written much in the oriental idiom, and has 


evolved this score entirely from authentic 
Chinese themes. 
The story is based on the eternal con- 


flict between the old and the new, and cen- 
ters about the lotus bud, Sukee, and her love 
for Foo Chang, a modern youth with a 
waning bank account. 

The operetta was effectively staged. The 
settings were designed by Richard Allen 
of the art department of the College, and 
were patterned after Chinese sets used on 
the modern oriental stage. Gold, silver, and 
fuchsia were the predominating colors. 
Elaborate costumes and artistic lighting 
added greatly to the stage picture. 

The principal parts were sung by Theta 
Manning, Wesley Harmon, Spencer Amick, 
and Nell Johnson. Gongs and drums were 
much in evidence, and a Chinese boy play- 
ing a native flute added authentic flavor to 
the orchestra. 


Johnson Gives Recital 


Edward Johnson gave an interesting pro- 
gram of tenor songs for the San Jose 
Musical Association on Nov. 17, singing in 
the Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School 
Auditorium. On his list was music by Stra- 
della, Puccini, Schubert, Marx, Strauss, 
Hue, Gagnon, Bizet, Vaughan, Williams, 
Novello, Head, and Hatton. Blair Neale 
was the pianist. 

A large audience assembled in the High 
School Auditorium to hear the free per- 
formance of the cantata “The Cross of 
Fire” given by the Vallesingers under the 
direction of LeRoy Brant. The program 
was broadcast by KQW. Mrs. Lester 
Cowger, soprano, was the leading soloist. 

An enjoyable recital was given by War- 
ren D. Allen of Stanford University on the 
Scottish Rite organ on Wednesday night. 
The program included numbers by Handel, 
Bach, Chopin, Vierne, Sabin, Clokey, Guil- 
mante, Watts, Hanson, Goossens, and 
Franck. The fact that Wintter Watts and 
Howard Hanson were formerly residents 
of this city added to the interest. 

Maryory M. FisuHer. 


Birmingham Opera Season 
Cancelled 


BirmincHam, Ata., Nov. 29.—Owing to 
a conflict of dates, the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company's engagement for next spring has 
been cancelled, it is announced by the Bir- 
mingham Civic Opera Association. To make 
up for this loss, the Music Study Club an- 
nounces two concerts by the Minneapolis 
Symphony. 

F. D. 
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Y., under the act of 


USOLINA GIANNINI will sing a 

soprano aria in the Roxy Theater Sun- 
day Symphony concert at 11:30 a.m. Dec. 
4. Erno Rapee will lead the Overture to 
“Der Freischiitz” the “Peer Gynt” Suite 
No. 1, Tchaikovsky's “Italian Caprice” and 
an orchestration of his own of Kreisler’s 
“Tambourin Chinois.” Musical features of 
the stage performance will include an over- 
ture by Werner Janssen, and a duet from 
“The Pearl Fishers.” 

At the time of going to press, the sym- 
phonic program at the Capitol Theater, 
Sunday morning, was not ready for an- 
nouncement. David Mendoza will conduct. 


The American Opera Company has had to 
enlarge its rehearsal quarters, due to in- 
creased activities in anticipation of its New 
York opening Jan. 10. Eight operas are in 
preparation. The entire twenty-eighth floor 
of the Park Central Hotel has been taken 
over, as well as quarters in the new Gallo 
Theater. All operas will be sung in Eng- 
lish to texts translated in their entirety by 
Robert A. Simon. 

A new symphony, “Morocco,” by Ernest 
Schelling will have its premiére at the con- 


cert of the Philharmonic Society of New 
York in Carnegie Hall Dec. 19. 


Dorothea Smeltzer, 21, 1112 Dean Street, 
Brooklyn, has won the Sarah Cup for 
physical perfection, although so busy with 
piano and singing that she has never had 
time for formal athletics. She perfected 
herself in a gymnasium without losing time 
from her musical practice. 

Detroit, Nov. 30.—“Do not forget the 
soldiers in hospitals.” Such, in effect, was 
the burden of a little speech made by 
Ernestine Schumann Heink at her farewell 
concert in the Arcadia Auditorium on Nov. 
21. Following her first group of songs, 
an escort of soldiers, sailors and marines 
brought Major Van Antwerp to the stage. 
He presented flowers to Mme. Schumann 
Heink on behalf of the Wayne County 
Division of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
and it was in acknowledging this tribute 
that she urged remembrance of warriors 
who are disabled or ill. 


San Jose, Car., Nov. 29.—An a cappella 
chorus is being formed, to be directed by 
Senjamin Edwards. James Haydn Myer 
is president and general manager, and 
Lucille Williams is secretary. A member- 
ship of seventy-five is expected. Mr. Ed- 
wards was formerly a soloist with the St. 
Olaf Choir, and has been connected with 
the Pacific College Conservatory and the 
San Jose State Teachers’ College. 





Nicola Zerolo, tenor, who sued the Metro- 
politan Grand Opera Company for alleged 
breech of contract, asking $250,000, received 
an adverse verdict when the case was dis- 
missed for “No cause of action.” Zerolo 
admitted he had sung twice and been paid 
$500 for each appearance in 1920-21. His 
contract called for a minimum of two per- 
formances. He contended it implied more 
than two performances because of its speci- 
fication of a “minimum of two.” 


Fortune Gallo has removed his executive 
office to the Gallo Theatre Building, 254 
West Fifty-fourth Street. 


vereeesn nina 





The American Engineering Society will 
present a carillon to the University of 
Louvain in honor of American engineers 
who died overseas. The music of these 
bells, floating from the library tower of the 
Belgium university, will be a perpetual re- 
minder that the supreme sacrifice has not 
been forgottei. Edward Dean Adams is 
chairman of the engineers’ memorial com- 
mittee. 

France has “loaned” a leading tenor to 
the Washington Government for the Wash- 
ington National Opera’s festival at_ the 
capital Dec. 5. He is Maurice Capitaine, 
of the Paris Opéra-Comique. The “loan” 
sets a precedent in inter-governmental re- 
lations. 

John McCormack has been made a doctor 
of music by the Senate of the National 
University of Ireland, with headquarters in 
Dublin. . The honor is in recognition of his 
services to Irish music, and will be con- 
ferred in December. 


The Master Institute of United Arts, New 
York, announces that Mrs. Frederick Stein- 
way has renewed the piano scholarship 
founded by her late husband. It includes a 
year’s tuition in the school’s piano depart- 
ment and will be given annually. 

Fritz Reiner, guest conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra and permanent conductor 
of the Cincinnati Symphony, has accepted 
an invitation from Arturo Toscanini to con- 
duct four symphony concerts in Milan be- 
tween June 9 and 19 next year. 

The “Israel” Symphony, by Ernest Bloch, 
will be the feature of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra concert in Carnegie Hall, Dec. 6, 
Nikolai. Sokoloff conducting. 

The Imperial Russian Ballet, under Serge 
Diaghileff, will come to America soon, ac 
cording to advices from Paris; not having 
been here since 1917. Ballets adapted to the 
music of Rossini, Debussy, Ravel, Rimsky 
Korsakoff and de Falla will be given. 
American composers will be asked to com- 
pete for a prize composition in “jazz” idi- 
om, it is said. 

ERRATA 
The Syracuse State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs Convention 

Through an error in the last issue 
of Musicat America, Mrs. Harold 
V. Milligan was said to be the presi- 
dent of the New York State Federa- 
= tion of Music Clubs. Mrs. Harry L. 
= Vuibbard 


corneeonseeneseennennt 


perenne aennnats 


holds this office, whereas =: 
2 Mrs. Milligan is chairman of the 
= music division of the fine arts de- = 
= partment of the New York Federa- 
= tton of Women’s Clubs. We also 
= wish to correct the statement in the 


story concerning the meeting of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, = 
at Syracuse, Nov. 14-18, in which 3 
both errors appeared, to the fact that 3 
the Hartman Singers presented a 
musical program. Owing to the ill- 


ness of Mrs. Hartman, this group 
did not appear. The International 
Singers were featured on this pro- 
gram 


American Academy Offers Prix de Rome 


for Composition 


Rome an- 
competition 


HE American Academy in 

nounces its eighth annual 
for a fellowship in musical composition. 
This is the Walter Damrosch Fellowship 
which was awarded three years ago to Wal- 
ter Helfer. Candidates must file two com- 
positions with the executive secretary of 
the Academy not later than April 1. One 
work must be either for orchestra alone, or 
in combination with a solo instrument; and 
one for string quartet or for some ensemble 
combination such as a sonata for violin and 
piano, a trio for violin, ’cello and piano, or 
possibly for some less usual combination of 
chamber instruments. Compositions must 
show facility in handling larger instrumental 
forms, such as the sonata form or free modi- 
fications of it. A sonata for piano or a 
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fugue of large dimensions will be accepted, 
but not songs nor short piano pieces. 

The competition is open to unmarried men 
who are citizens of the United States, but 
the Academy reserves the right to withhold 
an award in case no candidate is considered 
to have reached the desired standard. The 
stipend is $1000 a year for three years, with 
an additional allowance of $1000 a year for 
traveling expenses in visiting the leading 
musical center of Europe. The winner will 
have the privilege of studio and residence 
at the Academy, and opportunity for six 
months travel each year. 

Particulars and application blanks 
furnished by Roscoe Guernsey, executive 
secretary, American Academy in Rome, 101 


Park Avenue, New York. 


Entered as Second Class 
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Anna Hamlin, Singing in Verdi's 
“Masked Ball” With the Chicago 
Civic Opera 


Leader of Opera 


Bows in Chicago 


Antonio Sabino Makes Début in 
Verdi’s “Masked Ball” With 
Notable Cast 
Cuicaco, Nov. 30.—A new conductor 


made his début with the Chicago Civic Op 
era Company, on Tuesday evening, when 
“A Masked Ball” was produced in the Au- 
ditorium. He is Antonio Sabino, and he 
read into Verdi’s score many high lights 
and sharp contrasts of shading. 

Superb singing marked the performance 
throughout. Rosa Raisa made Amelia a real- 
ly believable character. Augusta Lenska 
gave an intelligent characterization of the 
role of Ulrica. Anna Hamlin, daughter of 
the late George Hamlin attracted special at 
tention in the part of Oscar, both by the 
beauty of her voice and because she was the 
new member of the cast, all he associates 
having appeared in this opera in previous 
seasons. 

Charles Marshall sang Ricardo’s florid 
measures admirably, and Richard Bonell 
won an ovation for “Eri tu.” Also success 
fully in the picture were Antonio Nicolich 
and Virgilio Lazzari. 


“Traviata” Repeated 


“La Traviata” was repeated Sunday af 


ternoon with the same cast as above with 
the exception of Charles Hackett who sang 
the role of Alfredo for the first time this 
season 

“The Snow Maiden” was Monday eve 


ning’s bill. On Wednesday night “Madama 
Butterfly” was repeated with Forrest Lamont 
singing the role of Pinkerton. 
“La Gioconda” was heard for the second 
time this season on Thanksgiving night. 
M ARGIE M<¢ Lop. 


School in Kansas 











Will Build Anew | 


Nov. 


29.—The Hor 
City Conservator) 
for a new $200,00/ 
on the site of tl 


Kansas City, Mo., 
ner Institute—Kansas 
has plans under way 
building, to be erected 
present school 

At a series of dinner musicals, the second 
having recently taken. place, approximate] 
one-fourth of this amount was pledged and 
an intensive campaign is begun to secur 
the remainder of the fund. 

Arthur Middleton, baritone, was guest a1 
tist at the event. Sylvia Tell, dancer; Har 
old Bernhardt, violinist; Leith Stephens, pi 
anist; Stanley Deacon, baritone; Ellswort 
Gilbert, director, and Forrest Schulz and 
the school orchestra completed the prograt 
James E. Nugent of the board of educatio1 
Arthur Hargrave, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and L. L. Marcell, chairm: 
of the Conservatory board gave brief talk 

Imre Weisshaus, composer-pianist, r 


cently of Budapest, Hungary, gave his fir:t 
(American recital at the Kansas City Coun- 


try Club, Nov. 14. Mr. Weisshaus, a cor 
firmed modernist, played works by Béla Ba 
tok, Zoltan Kodaly, Pal Kadosa, and |} 
own Sonata, No. 1. Mr. Weisshaus’ tec 
nical and interpretive gifts are of a his 


order. Mr. and Mrs. D. L. James sp 
sored the recital. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 

Matter, January 25, 1906 at the Post Office at N 
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Philadelphia Has 
Colorful 


Autumn Program 


Simfonietta, Dayton Choir 
Teachers Meeting Among 
Recent Events 


and 


adelphia Chamber String Simfonietta 

red, but without any modernist intent, 
works by living composers in opening its 
own series of subscription concerts in the 
Penn Athletic Club ballroom, though it had 
appeared earlier with the Chamber Music 
Association, 

The program included Alfred Wall’s “Re- 
creations,” a charming number typical of 
contemporary English composition; d’Indy’s 
Concerto in E Flat for flute, ‘cello, piano 
and strings; an Adagio by Frances McCol- 
lin, a Philadelphia composer; “Les Ven- 
dredes” by Sokoloff (not the Cleveland 
conductor) Liadoff and Glazounoff; Pizzet- 
tis “La Danse de l’Epervier” and Provin- 
ciali’s Scherzo. The Concerto, d’Indy’s 
latest composition and played for the first 
time in the United States, is constructed 
along conventionalized lines and is rich in 
the harmonization of fluent and agreeable 
melodies. 

Co-operating were W. M. Kincaid, flutist, 
and Benjamin Gussikoff, cellist, of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestrag and Dorothy Neebe 
Lange, pianist. Miss McCollin has trans- 
cribed for string orchestra the slow move- 
ment of her D Flat Quartet with admirable 
effect. Its melodic appeal was received with 
such enthusiasm as to necessitate her rising 
several times from her place in the audi- 
ence to bow acknowledgements. “Les Ven- 
dredes” is a sort of tandem composition, 
once considerably practiced by the neo-Rus- 
sian composers, lacking necessarily in soli- 
darity but more interesting than a mere 
“stunt.” 

The Simfonietta, under the skilled direc- 
tion of Fabien Sevitsky, played with ex- 
cellently diversified tonal dynamics and shad- 
ing. 


PP sssighia Chamie Dec. 2.—The Phil- 


Teachers Hold Meeting 


The Philadelphia Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation opened its thirty-sixth season meet- 
ing held in the Women’s City Club. The 
president this year is Stanley Muschamp; 
and the vice-president, George L. Lindsay, 
director of music in the public schools. 
James Francis Cooke, editor of the Etude, 
who has been active president and now is 
honorary president, spoke on “What Has 
Musical Europe to Teach Musical Amer- 


The Society for Contemporary Music, 
successfully launched last season under the 
direction of the Philadelphia Music League, 
of which Clara Barnes Abbott is director, 
will have Béla Barték and Leo Ornstein as 
guests of honor at its first concert of the 
season on New Year’s Day. Bartdk will 
play a group of his piano works, and Orn- 
stein will be the pianist in the world prem- 
iére of his new Quintet for piano and 
strings. Karl Schneider is chairman of the 
Society, and Isadore Freed the secretary, 
with Alexander Smallens as chairman of 
the program committee. Later programs wil! 
explore some of the most recondite creations 
of the “recentists,” who have advanced be- 

nd the modernists. 


Dayton Choir Sings 


The Dayton Westminster Choir, directed 
John Finlay Williamson, offered a pro- 
gram in Bethany Presbyterian Church. Not- 
ble were a group of old Latin chorales. 


Nathaniel Dett’s “Listen to the Lambs,” 
Jean Lutkin’s “What Christ Said,” and 
Clarence Dickinson’s “The Shepherd's 
story.” 


Musical tableaux, appropriately staged and 
stumed, formed the program of the sec- 
d concert of the Philadelphia Music Club. 
s. Edwin A. Watrous, president, in the 
llevue ballroom. The program was in 
irge of Emma Rous and Mrs. William 
‘amm, and participants were: Elizabeth 
Spencer, soprano; Arthur Seymour, bari- 
ne; Lois Haupt, pianist; Helen Munder 
1 Mary Duncan tewart, dramatic read- 
; with the co-operation of the Marquise 
uartet, including Dorothy Royle-King, 
tralto, Leona Wolson, violinist, Emma 
is, harpist, and Ruth Burroughs, pianist 


W. R. Murpay. 


r 





: “is certainly not covered. 





International Newsreel 
Tribute Being Paid to the Eminent Spanish Composer, Manuel de Falla, in the 
Guild Hali of Madrid. Mr. de Falla Is the Fourth from the Left and Standing 
Next to Him Is the Lord Mayor, Mr. Semprim. 
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Government Rules on Music and Radio Copyrights 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 30.—According to government officials here, radio 

music or other features can neither be copyrighted nor trade-marked. The 
decision of the United States Copyright Office and the Trade-Mark Section of 
the United States Patent Office was brought about by the application for a copy- 
right on the radio feature “The Choir Invisible,” which includes eighteen mixed 
voices and an orchestra. 

According to Register of Copyrights Solberg, to whom the application for 
copyright was made, there must be something tangible upon which to base a copy- 
right, such as a sheet of music or a book. 

“Such a thing as ‘The Choir Invisible,’ a radio feature,” said Mr. Solberg, 
The copyright law names every class of articles pro- 
tected, and radio was not even in existence when the major part of the act became 
a law.’ 

It was pointed out that the American Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers exact royalty for copyrighted music broadcast over the radio, but this 
was claimed not to be germane to the case placed before the officials here. 

On practically the same grounds the Patent Office refused an application for 
a trade-mark, the assistant commissioner of patents explaining that a “trade-mark 
is a mark affixed to something sold in trade. It may be a newspaper or it may be 
a threshing machine, but it must be something.” 

And so the radio has brought the government face to face with another novel 
situation, which is bound sooner or later to be tested out in the courts or play a 
part in an amended copyright or patent law. 

Acrrep T. Marks. 


TO 


First Times Are Features in Detroit 


Michel Fokine, Vera Fokina and the 
lokine Ballet were presented in the Masonic 
Auditorium Series, on Nov. 10. The music 
was taken from compositions by Mendels- 


Derrorr, Nov. 29.—Very satisfying was 
he concert given by the Detroit Symphony 
m Nov. 18 when Richard Crooks was the 
tenor soloist. Ossip CGabrilowitsch con- 


ducted the following program: sohn, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Arensky, Mozart, 
Symphony in B Flat, No. 12...........-...Haydn Schumann, Johann Strauss, Glazounoff, 
‘Una_Furtiva Lagrima”.............-+++: Donizetti and Glinka. This attraction was under the 
md ge aa et ’ = RGhatovskey local management of Grace Denton. 
irst Suite, BD, 4 secccencsnes t 3 
t ti n Detro ati : 
Narrative wan “Loh engrin” errrrrrrtitt Wagner The second free concert at the Detroit 
Both conductor and soloist were much Institute of Arts was given on Sunday 
applauded. Mr. Crooks sang encores by afternoon, Nov. 13 with Abram Ray Tyler 


as organ soloist. Mr. Tyler demonstrated 
his skill in an “improvised meditation” on 
the Largo of Handel, the Andante cantabile 
from Tchaikovsky’s String Quartet and 
“Ein Feste Burg.” Music by Bach, Guil- 
mant, Casella and Stanley G. Reiff was also 
on his program. 


Brahms and Dvorak, with Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
at the piano. 

Frances Nash, pianist, appeared for the 
first time in this city as soloist at the popu- 
lar matinée given by the Detroit Symphony, 
Victor Kolar conducting, on Nov. 13, and 
was received with enthusiasm. The pro- 


gram began with the Overture to “Masani- A concert given by the Musical Coterie 


ello” and concluded with Elgar’s “Pomp of the Twentieth Century Club on Nov. 8 
and Circumstance.” A feature was Gliére’s a+ the home of Mrs. Fisher in Palmer 
Symphonic Poem, “The Sirens,” Op. 33. Woods brought contributions by Mrs. 
The Poco adagio from Saint-Saéns’ Third Samuel C. Mumford, Mrs. William C. 
Symphony was played with Llewellyn Ren- Barbour, Minnie Caldwell Mitchell, Mrs. 


wick at the organ, this instrument being 
also conspicuous in the Elgar number. Miss 
Nash chose MacDowell’s Second Concerto 
for her offering. 


Reaume with Mrs, Bert Eustice as accom- 
panist, and Frederic Protheroe. 


Heten A. G. STEPHENSON. 
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Expanding Music 


Into 
Advertising Aids 


Tonal Art Hauls Big Load in 
Double Harness with Marked 
Success 


By HENRY JOSLYN 


S every one of the millions of 
radio fans in the United States 
well knows, music has been 

harnessed to the advertising carry-all. 
The tone art is pulling a big load in 
double harness with advertising space 
in the magazines, on billboards and in 
street cars, 

Music as an advertising medium; as a 
means to carry the manufacturer’s message 
to the millions, has made good. And from 
this musico-advertising success are spring- 
ing up many new things of interest to pro- 
fessional and amateur alike; and to the ad- 
vantage of both of them. 

First and foremost, the desire of the ad- 
vertiser to win and hold his invisible audi- 
ence has been the one tremendous factor in 
the actual improvement of radio programs. 
The Goodrich Zippers, the Clicquot Club 
Eskimos, the A. & P. Gypsies, the National 
Biscuit Wise-Crackers, the Eveready Hour, 
the Atwater-Kent Radio Hour, General Mo- 
tors and Socony, to mention only a few, 
have produced the best things available any- 
where in music, from great artists to the 
more lively popular entertainment., 


Startling Readjustments 


The advertising side of musical entertain- 
ment, at the same time, is undergoing start- 
ling readjustments. The advertising agen- 
cies, consisting of the men who write and 
plan the advertising for the big national 
concerns, are installing radio departments. 
They are enriching their staffs with men 
who really know musical entertainment, who 
are program builders, who are judges of 
good music in its relation to what the mass 
of the people like to listen to. 

Among the agencies specializing in radio 
advertising are J. Walter Thompson, who 
has drafted William H. Ensign of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company; George Bat- 
ten, Inc., who have taken in George Podine, 
also of the NBC, and Barton Durstine & 
Osborn, who have added Herbert G. Foster, 
Annette Bushman and Bertha Nau to their 
forces to concentrate on radio talent. 

The present season, according to officials 


of the National Broadcasting Company, 
which controls most of the advertising 
“hours,” will see an immense advance in 


the combined arts of music and advertising, 
now being driven tandem for the fisrt time. 
In this connection, M. H. Aylesworth, presi- 
dent of the NBC, says: 


Two million dollars will be spent for our 
artists and other talent during the year. Nearly 
half a hundred national concerns, outstanding 
in their industries, will sponsor most of our 
programs. The public has responded enthusi- 
astically to our effo rts and, because of the large 
appropriation available and this public accept- 
ance, finer radio programs than ever are com- 
ing this year. 


Direct Returns 


To date radio advertising has been tenta- 
tive; a good deal of an experiment, in the 
minds of the men who pay the bills. Now 
it is declared that direct returns from such 
musical advertising have been established. 
The big advertisers have become convinced 


that the “suggestion” over the air really 
does create immense good will for their 
products in the minds of their listeners. 


They now know that when a great artist, or 
a fine musical program is sent out under 
the name of a manufacturer, his name and 
his product are more favorably known, with 
beneficial results to business. 

A ‘large chain store organization, now on 
the air for its third year, started with one 
station, has expanded to ten and wants more 
if it can get them. Sales results in the 
radio covered territory have shown that in- 
creased retail business has resulted. The 
newly created radio-advertising expert wil! 
plan, manage, chart, map, check up, and 
also set musical and artistic criterions in 
this new field. 

From the realm of aesthetics there has 
come, and will continue to come, complaints 
that the great art of music is being de- 
bauched by this radio commercialism. But 
music, as an art, can hardly be injured by 
being broadcast throughout the land, re- 
gardiess of its sponsorship. 








Eric Wolfgang Korngold, Youthful 
Composer of “Violania,” in tne Met- 
ropolitan Repertoire. Mr. Korngold 
Is Active in Viennese Musical Circles. 


Wagner Program 
Offered by Hertz 


Edward Johnson Is Soloist With 
Symphony Orchestra in San 
Francisco 
San Franctsco, Nov. 29—An all-Wag- 
ner program, with Edward Johnson, tenor, 
as guest artist, was given by Alfred Hertz 
and the San Francisco Symphony for the 
third pair of concerts on Nov. 18 and 20. 


The orchestra played. com amore, the 
“Tristan and Isolde” Prelude, the “En- 
trance of the Gods into Walhalla” from 


“Das Rhinegold,” the “Lohengrin” Prelude, 
the “Tannhauser” Overture, the “Siegfried 
Idyl” and the Prelude to “Die Meister- 
singer.” 

Mr. Johnson sang Lohengrin’s Narrative 
and two excerpts from “Die Meistersinger.” 
Had the law allowed, the audience would 
have had encores! 


Robert Pollak, head of the violin de- 
partment of the San Francisco Conserva- 
tory, gave the first of a series of five 


monthly programs on Nov. 18 The pro- 
gram contained Tartini’s G Minor Sonata. 
the Dalcroce “Poém” and two arrange 
ments by Mr. Pollak of Viennese tunes 

“The Good Old Time” and “New Wine.” 
Elizabeth Alexander was the accompanist 


Contemporary Music 


Pro Musica heard a lecture-recital by 
Bruce Buttles on “Contemporary Music in 
Germany and Austria.” The program was 
devoted to Schénberg, Hindemith, Krenek, 
Wellesz, and Berg. 

Elise Juillerat, contralto, made an aus- 
picious début before a capacity audience in 
the Y.M.C.A. Auditorium. Her voice is 
one of uncommon warmth, freshness, and 
range—and her interpretations were im- 
pressive. The program ranged from Lully, 
Pergolesi, Massenet and Saint-Saéns to 
Lehmann, Cator, Buzzi-Peccia and Kur- 
steiner. Mildred Stomes Warenskjold was 
the pianist 

The Minetti Orchestra, assisted by Anna 
Young, soprano, gave one of its appreciated 
programs in Scottish Rite Auditorium. 

Maryory M. Fisner 


+ 


San Francisco Opera Has 
$15,000 Deficit 
AN FRANCISCO, Nov. 28—The 
San Francisco Opera Association re- 
ports a deficit of $15,000 from its re- 
cent season. But the officers rejoice in 
the knowledge that the season was the 
best in the organization’s history. The 
San Francisco opera drew $185,000, as 
against Los Angeles’ $145,000 for the 
same number of performances. There 
are 2540 names on the list of founders. 
and with an increase in that total—rep- 
resenting $50 per person. it is expected 
there will be ample funds for future 
seasons. Vacancies on the board of 
governors are filled by the elections of 
A. P. Gianini, Ettore Patrizzi, and Fred- 
erick W. Hall. Robert I. Beritley is 
president of the Association, and Ed- 
ward F. Moffatt, secretary-manager. 
M. M. F 
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Vote to Raise Tax Exemption 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 30.—Contrary 

to predictions, the House Committee 
on Ways and Means, by a majority vote, 
has decided to recommend raising the ex- 
emption on admissions to opera,.concert and 
theatrical entertainments from\75 cents, the 
present tax, to $1. The committee also 
adopted a provision that will -bear heavily 
on prize fight enterprises selling tickets 
above $5. This feature of the bill puts a 
tax of 25 per cent on tickets selling above 
$5 and retains the present 10 per cent tax 
on all tickets under $5. 

Representative Sol Bloom, of New York, 
has issued a statement to the effect that he 
purposes introducing in the House an amend- 
ment to the bill to extend the exemption on 
tickets sold for opera, concerts and theatres 
at or below $3 

Representative Robert Bacon, of New 
York, has also gone on record as favoring 
the entire repeal of the admissions tax, but, 
failing this, to exempt all tickets under $3. 


Favors Entire Repeal 


Referring to the statements of Messrs. 
Bloom and Bacon, Chairman Green of the 
committee said: “We decided that people 
who want to attend a concert, recital or 
drama without payment of tax could well 
take seats in the balcony.” 

The present 10 per cent tax on admis- 
sions up to 75 cents yielded $18,000,000 in 
the last fiscal year. 

Speaker Nicholas Longworth, of the 
House of Representatives, has issued a state- 
ment favoring the repeal of the tax on ad- 
missions and club dues, but retaining the levy 
on admissions to prize fights. 

Representatives of opera, concert, thea 
trical and related interests appeared before 
the House Committee on Ways and Means 
as witnesses on Nov. 10, and urged repeal 
of the admissions tax. 

The delegation was, headed by Representa- 
tive Sol Bloom, of New York, known as 
“the music man of Congress” on account 
of his many years’ association with opera 


(uban Com poser 


| OS ANGELES, Nov. 29 The second 
popular concert of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic on the afternoon of Nov. 2C 


forward the first conductor 


of the season, 


brought guest 
Pedro Sanjuan, a personable 
young leader from Havana, whose qualities 
for leadership, no less than his gifts as a 
composer, united to procure for him an en- 
viable success. 

The 


thoven’s “Lenore” 


which opened with Bee- 
Overture No. 3, 


arranged to the best advantage for the new- 


program, 


was not 


comer, although in subject matter it is not 


a far cry as might from Glinka’s 
“Kamarinskaya” and ballet 
from “Prine Igor” to Sanjuan’s own pic 
tures of old Spain and a fantastic dance by 
Joaquin Turina, another modern 
composer. 

Mr. Sanjuan’s “Campesina” is frankly an 
experiment in color and atmosphere, based 
on an old Basque air. “Castilla,” ranks as a 


appear 


Borodin’s suite 


Spanish 


and theatrical business. Mr. Bloom told the 
committee that building a theater or opera 
house was an expensive proposition. He 
testified concerning the maintenance _of 
grand opera companies and concert organ- 
izations, which, he said, could be maintained 
in many cases only by donations and by 
persons who were sufficiently public spirited 
to meet deficits. Mr. Bloom pleaded for the 
repeal of the tax, which, apart from the 
club dues feature, return but $18,000,000. 


Claim Art Suffers 


William A. Brady, theatrical producer ; 
Ligon Johnson, representing the Interna- 
tional Producers’ Association; Gilbert Miller 
and Arthur Hopkins, of New York, all told 
the committee that no industry in America 
had suffered in the last ten years as had the 
theater. 

Of the 900 theaters in the United States 
mostly producing the spoken drama a few 
years ago, only 400 remained, Mr. Johnson 
said, 

Mr. Miller stated that the cost of pro- 
ducing both drama and musical shows had 
increased more than 100 per cent. 

Witnesses testified that the admissions 
tax added to the charge, and that the added 
costs could be passed along to the public for 
the reason that the public would not “stand” 
the increase. This accounted for falling off 
in patronage of all amusements except mo- 
tion pictures, it was remarked. The situa- 
tion was such that opera, concerts and 
theaters were doing one-third less business 
than prior to the war. 

All the witnesses, including Frank Gill- 
more and Paul Turner, representing the 
Chorus Equity Association and the Actors’ 
Equity Association, said there was no doubt 
that the public resented the tax on admis- 
sions, and in many instances decline to 
patronize high-priced opera, concerts and 
theatrical performances because of the tax. 

The committee began re-writing the meas 
ures on Nov. 14. 


AtrreD T. MARKS. 


Conducts on Coast 


more ambitious undertaking. It has three 


parts, Panorama,” “In the Plain,” and 
“Threshing Songs,” each of which is com- 
plete within itself, yet connected with a 
Salamanca chant, interwoven with lesser 
motives. The first movement gives a pic- 


ture of the Castillian- country barren, yet 
picturesque, the abode of rustic peasants 
and courtly grandees. The monotony of the 
second part is relieved by the vitalizing 
rhythms and riotous color of the third move- 
ment. The composer uses the horns and 
woodwinds to particular advantage, achiev- 
ing brilliant effects. He has combined themes 
from several semi-popular songs with de- 
lightful effect, giving way finally, to the 
Salamanca theme, which leads into a sonor- 
ous finale. 

Turina’s composition, “Orgia,” from Dan- 
zas Fantasticas, is a work of delicious flavor 
and delicate rhythms. The orchestra played 
it exceedingly well, as did it also the Boro- 
dine Suite. In this work, especially, the 
visitor disclosed his conductorial powers to 
distinct advantage. 


Red Letters on the New York 
Dramatic Calendar 


Coquette—— Maxine Elliott's 
Porgy—Republic 


Tragedy of the negro. 


Civic Repertory Theatre—See each and every one of these. 


Trial of Mary Dugan—National 


Nightstick—Selwyn—We hope to see this some day D. V. 


The Doctor’s Dilemma—Guild—Lynn 


Hart Davrnson Crain 
If I could see only one thing in New York 
Realism in the court room. 
Fontanne and Alfred Lunt. You 


can’t go wrong on this combination. 
Command to Love—Longacre—We wonder what this is like now 


The Spider—Music Pox 


Good 


murder. 


The Nineteenth Hole—Cohan—Golf and what have vou 


MORE OR LESS MUSICAL 


The Mikado—Royale—If the authors were living they'd be in the front 


row every night. 


Funny Face—Alvin—Fred & Adele Astaire set to Gershwin’s music 
Rio Rita—Ziegfeld—As beautiful as ever. 


Manhattan Mary—Apollo 


Ed Wynn full of wim and wigor 





Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Leader of the 
Detroit Symphony, Which Played in 
New York on Tuesday Night 


Glee Clubs Meet 
in Massed Event 


Philadelphia Scene of Concert in 
Which 500 Choristers 


Participate 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 30.—The Philadel- 


phia Council of the Associated Glee Clubs 
of America, of which Dr. Herbert J. Tily 
is president, gave its first joint concert in 
the Academy of Music on Nov. 16, when the 
following organizations participated: Arion 
Club of Trenton, William Woodhouse, con- 
ductor; City Club Glee, J. Ralph Satterth- 
waite; Warren Davis Club of Trenton, Wil- 
liam J. Fleming; Falls of Schuykill Chorus, 


Joseph Smith; Fortnightly Club, Henry 
Gordon Thunder; Haddon Heights Male 
Chorus, Stephen Puff; the Milton, Pa., 


Male Chorus, Dr. D. B. Klinetob; Orpheus 
Club, Dr. Arthur Woodruff; Penn Mutual 
Glee Club, William P. Bentz; Pittman, 
N. J., Community Chorus, J. Lincoln 
Corneal: and the Strawbridge and Clothier 
Glee Club, Dr. Tily, conductor, and Edny- 
fed Lewis, assistant conductor. Each con- 
ducted one number. 


Fine Beauty of Tone 


The massed choral forces, numbering 
more than 500 selected singers, displayed 
marked cohesiveness and considerable beauty 
of tone. They sang with discriminating 
nuance, a long program including folk 
songs, ballads and sea songs. Of rich 
beauty was Schubert’s “Omnipotence.” 

Irene Williams, the assisting artist, was 
quite in the Mozartean tradition in “Non 
Mi Dir” and “Deh Vieni non Tardar.” 

The late C. Arthur Hartmann, conductor 
of the choir of the PhiladelphiaConsistory, 
was to have conducted Sidney Homer’s 
“Uncle Rome,” and “The Long Day Closes” 
was sung at this part of the program, with 
both singers and audience standing, as a 
tribute to his memory. 

An inscribed silver cup was presented to 
Dr. Tily as a testimonial to his service, 
over many years, to choral singing and or- 
ganizations in the city. 


Hofmann Is Soloist 


Josef Hofmann offered a dazzling dis 
play of pianistic virtuosity as the soloist on 
Nov. 20 in the Penn Athletic Club’s Musical 
Association series. He played the Rubin 
stein version of the March from the “Ruins 
of Athens,” Beethoven’s “Appassionata” 
Sonata, a Chopin group, Debussy’s “Soirée 
dans Grenade,” and the Liszt “Campanella.” 

William Van Den Burg, principal ’cellist 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, and Nelson 
Eddy, baritone, gave the second of the 
monthly concerts of the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Hebrew Association on 
Nov. 20 in Fleisher Auditorium. Mr. Van 
Den Burg drew a full and fluent tone in 
music by Bruch, Glazounoff, Popper and 
Saint-Saéns. Mr. Eddy was in sonorous 
voice and sang with vigor and. taste. 
“Where’er You Walk” and “Ombra Mai 
Fu” were finely projected. Isadore Freed, 
director of music at the “Y,” was a com- 
panionable accompanist. W. R. Murpny. 
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‘UIENNA OPERA SEASON /NAUGURATED 
odernist Bill of ‘Tare 0A, dded to 


5: ymphony and Choral Concerts 


By ALDEN BYERS 


[IENNA, Nov. 14.—A sprightly column 

of comment and comparison, not en- 
tirely invidious, appeared recently in the 
vivacious La Vie Parisienne, dedicated to 
the somewhat dissimilar positions occupied 
by Messrs..Paderewski and Chaliapine in 
the political orbits of their native lands. 
Paderewski, it will be remembered, is a 
Pole and was called from the concert stage 
to direct the affairs of his country following 
its war-brought reincarnation. Chaliapine 
has not been so fortunate. In recent news 
dispatches it appears that he can regain his 
lost title of People’s Artist, bestowed upon 
him by the Soviets and since remanded, 
only through the donation of several free 
concerts. Snag 

Had the Soviets been less revolutionists 
and more opportunitists, according to La 
Vie Parisienne, they should long since have 
made one of their great artists ambassador 
to a European nation—England, for in 
stance, and Chaliapine, for example. When 
confronted with embarrassing circumstances 
foreboding a dismissal, the beleaguered am- 
bassador-artist could with perfect savoi 
faire arrange a concert. Who, with the 
plaudits of a thousand concert-goers on all 
sides, would have the courage to ship the 
Soviets home? 

The artist-envoy might also pack his con- 
certs with revolutionary songs, and thus as- 
suredly hasten the millennium. For who is 
there to say what an artist may not sing? 


* * * 


HE subject has interesting possibilities, 

applicable, perhaps, to the present visit 
of Max Reinhart to New York. If, with 
the lifting of the theatrical and artistic 
properties of the five European Reinhart 
theaters in Berlin, Vienna, Salzburg and 
Munich to New York, Reinhart had also 
lifted a bit of Austrian propaganda against 
the United States immigration restrictions, 
that is to say, been elevated to the position 
of ambassador ex officio, it is certainly 
within the bonds of possibility that a con- 
siderable effect might have been produced. 
The many war-cries of Upton Sinclair to 
the contrary, there have been few enough 
instances of active propaganda through the 
arts—and especially music. 


* * * 


HICH brings us, at length, to the 

week just past in Viennese musical 
ircles. Against the rich tapestry of the 
State Opera répertoire, with such presenta- 
tions as “Manon,” “Tosca,” “Rigoletto,” 
‘Aida,” “Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg” 
ind Korngold’s new “Miracle of Heliane,” 
vere draped and festooned concerts of all 
iture and description. 





Leo Slezak, Viennese Tenor. 


In the Vienna Concert House appeared a 
galaxy of lesser and greater lights, averag- 
ing two and three concerts a day. In the 
first part of the week were Kathe von 
Gutman, Richard Maux, Maurice Dekobra, 
Frieda Klink, Hans Dominik Wonke, Anton 
Maaskoff, Martha Wiesenthal and a notable 
evening with the Kerschbaumer-Schalk- 
Neumann Trio. Hard on their heels were 
Sonja Palma, Angela Kessissoglu, Clara M. 
Shevill, the Austrian Zitherbund, Dr. Jos 
Bergauer, and the regular Sunday sym- 
phony concert, topped off that evening with 
a magnificent program by the Donkosaken 
Choir and an appearance of Rudolf Hanslik, 
violinist. 

At the Musikvereinssale the week was 
even more distinguished, with the individual 
performances of Franz Wiemans, the Weiss 
Quartet, Ernst von Dohnanyi, and Walter 
Kerschbaum supplementing a varied calen 
lar of symphony and choral music. 


* * * 


YOTABLE was a special concert given 
LN Thursday with a program of modernist 
numbers. The bill of fare follows: 


1. Jorgen Bentzon: 
Preludio patetico fiir Streichquartett op. 11 
Das ,,Wiener Streichquartett* 
(Kolisch, Khuner, Lehner, Heifetz) 
2. a) Francis Poulenc: Promenades 
A piea—en autc—A cheval—en  bateau 
en autobus—en chemin de fer—en diligence 
b) Darius Milhaud: Caramel mou (Shimmy) 
Paul Aron, Dresden (Klavier) 
Karl Wiener: 
Terzett fiir fléte, English-Horn und Klari 
nette, Franz Wangler, Eduard Felser, Rudolf 
Radlingmayr 
1. Winifried Zillig: Streischquartett 
Allegro — Adagietto con variazioni 
Das ,,Wiener Streichquartett* 
5. Paul Hindemith: 5 Tanzstiicke op. 19, 
Urauffiihrung (Manuskript) 
Paul Aron (Klavier) 
Darius Milhaud: 
Sonate fiir Fléte, Oboe, Klarinette und Klavier 
Franz Wangler, Eduard Felser, 
Rudolf Radlingmayr, Paul Aron 


— Rondo 


7. Francis Poulenc: Rapsodie négre 
I. Prelude II. Ronde IIT. Honoloulou 
IV. Pastorale V. Finale 


Joseph Voélk (Gesang) 

Jas ,,Wiener Streichquartett* 
Franz Wangler (Fléte) 

Rudolf Radlingmayr (Klarinette) 
Paul Aron (Klavier) 


* * * 
In the Theater 
ESTROY, “the laughing philosopher of 
old Vienna,” revived the popular comedy 
“Zu ebener Erde und im ersten Stock,” and 
in the intimacy of the Academietheater 
“Mein Vater das Kind,” by Leopold Mar 
chand, was presented, but with the addition 
of “Siinden der Jugend” with Albert and 
Else Bassermann at the Deutsche Volks- 
theater the speaking stage was perhaps with 
out great attraction this week, although 
I‘ranz Molnar continues to be played 
(“Spiel im Schloss”) and “Love,” a tragedy 
by Anton Wildgans, was successfully pre 
sented Thursday. 
. =e 


F interest in light opera were “The 

Wife without Kisses,” by Walter Kollo, 
in which Elsie Altmann, Bachmann and 
Max Brod gave creditable performances, 
and “Die Glocken von Paris,” which, like 
“Abie’s Irish Rose” seems fated to linger 
on for Christmas, is at the writing still en- 
chanting at the Carltheater. 

Maxim Gorki’s “Mother” and the UFA’s 
latest superfilm, “Napoleon,” are perhaps 
the most important late developments in the 
cinema world. The former will probably 
come to New York, if not already on the 
way. 


Vienna Festival Commission 
Is Announced 


T IENNA, Nov. 12.—The commission 
for the festival of the International 
Society of Contemporary Music, which 
will meet in this city September, 1928, 
is composed of Casella, for Italy; Jar- 
nach, Germany; Berg, Austria; Andreac, 


Switzerland; Jirak, Czechoslovakia 
Substitute members are Szymanowski, 
for Poland; Straram, France; Simon- 


sen, Sweden; Boult, England; and Ha 
ba, Czechoslovakia. 






A recent study of Yvette 
Guilbert, inimitable diseuse, 
now entertatning the 


Viennese. 


Cr 





~Yverre Guiserr In Vienna 


ee 


VieNNA, Nov. 28.—At sixty, Yvette Guil- 
still packing in of the 
demonstratively appreciative. Not for fif- 
teen years has she appeared in Vienna, yet 


bert is crowds 


her success in two concerts given Friday 
and today was immediate and gratifying, 
wholly up to similar receptions reported in 
Scandinavia and Germany from whence she 
week. 


Accompanied — by 


came last 
Mme. de Faye-Jozin, 
Mme. Guilbert presented two evenings of 


TE ' ' wt 


Vienna Notes 


Dr. Paul A. Pisk, Viennese music critic, 
is scheduled to conduct the famous Weiner 
Arbeiter Sinfonie concerts. He is also com- 
poser of the cantata, “Die neue Stadt,” 
which has been successfully performed. An- 
other concert in this series brought forth 
Bela Bartok who gave a piano concert, with 
much personal triumph. Even more success 
ful was the appearance of the modern Hun- 
garian composer, Zoltan Kodaly. His 
“Usalmus hungaricus,” under the baton of 
Anton von Webern, with the Arbeiter Sin 
fonie, made a strong impression at the be- 
ginning of the concert season. 


Chicago Opera to Give 
Cadman’s Opera Again : 
Boston, Dec. 2.—(Special to 


Musical William Arms 
Fisher, president of the Oliver Ditson 
Company, announces that 
“A Witch of Salem,” the opera by 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, American 


America) : 


souanscraaens 


officially 


composer, will be yiven by the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company in Bos- 


ton on Thursday evening, Feb. 2. 
This is the second season for this 
opera, which opened the Chicago 
company’s season last year. Mr. Cad- 


man was honored Thursday afternoon, 
Dec. 1, by 
Carlton. 


a tea given in the Ritz 


HL HEDUCLORPELODEDETOETEEEREDODOOEEA TO OOEROUNE LOPOENOA LAs sepMpRORAgEBONNEREODENDED LAY 


ervenneer 


seeenennateoennnanerines ' ‘ ne “ 


same charm and 
grace that have distinguished previous ap- 


old French airs with the 
pearances in America and on the Continent 
The concerts, under the direction of Georg 
Kugel, were given in the Vienna Concert 
House. 

French songs 
Sixteenth 


con- 


Friday’s program was of 
Thirteenth, Fourteenth, 
Nineteenth 


part: 


from the 


and early centuries, and 


sisted in 
(16th 


1. Légendes Dorées Century) 


a. The Samaritan 
b. Legend of St. 
c. It’s May 


2. Songs of the 


Nicholas 


Middle 
a. Why does my husband beat me? 


Ages 


b. Tell me if I’m pretty 


Tonight’s program was possibly the most 
interesting and entertaining of the two. In 
four groups, three of which were devoted 
to Seventeenth and Eighteenth century 
songs, the numbers concluded were three 
songs of Paris, “La Glu,” by Jean Richepin, 
“Je suis dans le Bottin,” by A. Bruant and 
“Partie Carrée,” by de Lihus. 





Franz Schalk, Conductor at 
State Opera, Vienna. 


the 
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Echoes 0 yf Paris 


rocadéro 


Tee Be fore Scientist 


By JAMES WHITTAKER 


Pp ARIS, Nov. 16—If M. Gustave Lyon, 
mathematician, polytechnician, piano- 
maker, has solved the problem of indoor 
acoustics, as he says he has, and if halls 
may henceforth be built with predictable 
characteristics of resonance, we had better 
hurry up and make him news before better 
men make him history. 

It seems that the late M. Marcel Aubur- 
tin, who designed the new Pleyel Hall, must 
share with M. Lyon the credit for accom- 
plishing this acoustic marvel, the latter's 
mathematics and experiments having ante- 
dated the former’s designs. 

Moreover, M. Lyon has lately made a sec- 
ond demonstration of the application of his 
science in the Trocadéro, which horrific cave 
of many echoes he has transformed into a 
decent container of the audible arts. 

I would soon go beyond the confines of 
a news dispatch and my own understanding 
if I attempted to put in running English any 

the more picturesque and striking of 
M. Lyon’s experiments and conclusions, the 
latter reached after some twénty years of 
the former. 

The first of the experiments pleases the 
lay imagination. 


Began With Balloons 


M. Lyon, with a recital hall as his objec- 
tive, started out on a Beauce hilltop with 
two captive ballons on travelling anchorage. 
On a windless day the balloons went up, five 
meters apart. When they had risen 500 
meters two participants in the experiment 
were attached, one to each of the unwind- 
ing cables, which were then unwound an- 
other 500 meters each. Thus the two men, 
swinging five meters apart, were translated 
to a region where experiments in audition 
could be conducted in an ideal acoustic con- 
dition—absence of any refractors of sound. 
In this auditorium without walls, then, M. 
Lyon, causing the anchor trucks to move 
slowly in divergent directions, proved a phe- 
nomenon which he had expected but which 
the reader will not: the human voice is au- 
dible to the human ear at a distance of 
about eleven meters, not more. 

Consequently, when the human voice is 
heard at a distance greater than eleven 
meters, the sound perceived is not the one 
expelled from the speaker’s throat but its 
nth reproduction, relayed by the last of a 
thousand objects in nature which serve as 
sounding boards to the noise of the world. 

M. Lyon, having made abstraction of 
these incidents of sound propelling—having 
found his eleven meter constant—was pre- 
pared to wrestle rationally rather than ex- 
perimentally with his problem. It being one 
rather of the hearing than the making of 
sound, he met his principle difficulties in 
study of the ear. 


“Auricular Persistance” 


He has defined a phenomenon which he 
calls “auricular persistance.” The layman 
is familiar now with the ocular phenom- 
enon which has determined the speed of 
motion picture films. The eye holds an im- 
age 1/16th of a second; therefore the mo- 
tion picture strip must move at the rate of 
sixteen images to the second to create the 
impression of continuity of motion in the 
reflection on the screen. The ear, discovers 
M. Lyon, holds a sound impression 1/15th 
of a second. As sound travels at a speed 
of 340 meters a second it covers 22 meters 
in that 1/15th of a second which bounds the 
human ear’s ability to detect an interval be- 
tween two simultaneous sounds. This in- 
terval, of course, is detected in time, not in 
space. And M. Lyon has isolated the fact 
which is at the very heart of the problem 
of auditorium acoustics. It may be stated 
very definitely : 

The difference between the distances, (a) 
from listener to sound-maker, (b) from 
listener to the surface reflecting the sound 
must not be greater than 22 meters: if it is, 
report and echo will sound more than 1/15th 
ef a second apart and be identified as suc- 
cessive rather than simultaneous sounds. 

An example: 

In seat 136 of the gallery, Mr. Black is 
50 meters from tenor Jones on the stage ; 


the point on the roof which bounces the 
echo of Jones’ voice into Black’s ear is 28 
meters from Mr. Black. Mr, Black will 
hear a single note. If that same point in 
the roof were 27 meters away, Mr. Black 
would hear two successive notes. ; 

The application of M. Lyon’s theories to 
practical theatre construction begins to be- 
come apparent. In the first place, with his 
22 meter universal rule one has a maximum 
dimension of the orthophonic stage ready 
to hand. 

1. It cannot be more than 11 meters deep, 
because the return trip from a singer “down 
front” to the back wall would then be more 
than 22 meters. 

2. It can only be slightly more than 22 
meters wide. (M. Lyon chooses the arbi- 
trary figure, 27 meters, presuming that the 
combination of a performer plastered against 
one base of the proscenium arch and a 
listener against the other will never occur 
in practice.) 

So much for the walls. The floor, the 
probability of any voice other than an acro- 
bat’s being heard more than 22 meters above 
it being very remote, and being rendered 
fairly non conductive by the audience any- 
way, is, thank goodness, a problem solved 
by usage. 

It is therefore to the roof of the hall that 
M. Lyon applies the most startling of his 
modifications of classic theatre architecture. 
The Salle Pleyel he calls “the superposition 
of three antique theatres.” 


The Grecian theatre, of course, had no 
roof problem, having no roof. In fact, the 
angle of its amphitheatre being such as to 
reflect tone up and out of the auditorium 
instead of back into it, the fortunate Hel- 
lenic architects had only to construct a de- 
cent stage to have a hall that was acoustic- 
ally perfect. The Greek stage was, in es- 
sence, a huge mouth (not more than 11 
meters, remember! from lips to gullet and 
22 from cheek to cheek) which spewed a 
thousand manifoldings of the actor’s voice 
straight at the audience dead ahead. 
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The Trocadero in Paris. Its Acoustics Were Greatly Improved by Gustave Lyon. 


The modern requirements, imposed by the 
prices of metropolitan ground space and 
the sometime desire of many thousands of 
persons to be within both hearing and see- 
ing distance of a single performer, are for 
tiers of floors. These balconies of the 
modern theatre are in fact layers of sepa- 
rate theatres. A house having two bal- 
conies and a gallery is four theatres, each 
running a performance which starts and 
ends a fraction of a second behind the per- 
formance downstairs. 


Oprras IN 


Paris, Nov. 15.—The concert season opens 
the first of October, but musical life begins 
to be intensive only with the beginning of 
November. The Lamoureux and Pasdeloup 
orchestras have opened their symphonic sea- 
sons; the Colonne concerts have started, as 
have also the Societé des Concerts. 

Nothing is changed this year in the or- 
ganization of these institutions: we see the 
same conductors, Paul Paray with the 
Lamoureux, René-Baton and Wolff with the 
Pasdeloup, Gabriel Pierné with the Colonne, 
Gaubert with the Societé des Concerts; the 
same halls are used as before, Lamoureux at 
the Gaveau, Pasdeloup at the Théatre 
Mogador, Colonne at the Théatre Chatelet, 
and Societé at the Conservatoire; and the 
same “traditional” programs are performed. 


A Young Conductor 


The most interesting feature of the sea- 
son’s beginning was the performance in con- 
cert form of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Sniegou- 
rotchka.” The work was very well per- 
formed by the Opera Russe de Paris, with 
the Lamoureux Orchestra, under the baton 
of Alexandre Labinsky, a young and very 
gifted Russian conductor. 


Among the soloists a place of honor must 
be given, as usual, to Nina Kochetz, who, 
due to her splendid vocal and dramatic re- 
sources, was able to make the secondary 
role of Koupawa into a central figure. A 
very good impression was made by Mme. 
Korotnewa, a young songstress who sang 
the leading part. She possesses a fresh and 
pleasant coloratura voice. 

The part of Lel was too low for Mme. 
Tichonowa, and the music of the Spring 
too high for Mme. Guermanowa. 

Among the male performers we must es- 
ecially praise M. Popoff, Misgir and M. 

onoff Berendej—who were without any 
reproach. 

The performance was very successful and 
it is probable it will not be less than 
the success of “Sadko,” which was given 
more than a dozen times last season and 
always before crowded houses. 


“FELLaB” 


M. Lyon’s solution of this problem of 
the superposition of theatres resides in his 
roof, an ellipsis which carries up and for- 
ward the principle of the shell of the stage 
and gives every pair of ears in the house a 
sounding board which is at most 22 meters 
nearer to him than is the stage. 

These things that M. Lyon, mathemati- 
cian, polytechnician and piano-maker says, 
are probably true. Any architect who now 
starts designs for a hall without consulting 
them is a fool. 


Europe 


Ber_in, Nov. 16.—In the presence or rep- 
resentatives of diplomatic circles, and of 
leaders in the theatrical world, the Euro- 
pean premiére of the America opera, “The 
White Bird” by Ernest Carter of New 
York, was given in Osnabruck, Germany, 
on Nov. 15 with “distinguished success,” ac- 
cording to news dispatches. 

The opera was performed for the first 
time in Chicago in 1924, and its German 
performance represents one of the few oc- 
casions on which an American operatic work 
has been produced in Europe. 

The opera is in one act; and the book, 
written by Brian Hooker, is exclusively de- 
voted to an American subject. The section 
of American life presented, never having 
been used before for operatic material, is 
situated in an Adirondack hunting camp 
early in the last century. 

Comments of Paul Passoth state: “Mr. 
Carter uses the orchestra of Wagner with 
a master hand ,and shows great ability 
in uniting the expressive means of the music 
drama with that.of the song and aria. The 
work is full of melodic invention. The com- 
poser was obliged to appear before the 
curtain times without number to express his 
thanks for the stormy applause.” 


Is Princeton Graduate 


Mr. Carter graduated in 1888 from Prince- 
ton University where he composed and ar- 
ranged much of the University music, in- 
cluding the now famous “Steps Song.” He 
studied music in Berlin for four years. For 
a time he lectured on music and was organ- 
ist and choir-master at Princeton. His 
published works include a long list of songs, 
male quartets and choruses, including a 
Scherzo played in New. York this summer at 
Stadium and Central Park concerts. 

The music of “The White Bird” may be 
described as somewhat in the Wagnerian 
idiom, with a freer use of melody. Follow- 
ing Wagner’s system of motifs, the com- 
poser employs modernisms to denote the 
ugly and the grotesque, the mysterious and 
the supernatural; but he believes that these 
lose their dramatic suggestiveness if used 
as a continuous vehicle. 
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New York’s Music—Concerts of the Week 


GERALDINE FARRAR 
REFASHIONED 


ERALDINE FARRAR need not have 
ma at all to have made a triumphal 
re-entry at Carnegie Hall the afternoon of 
Nov. 27. The huge audience that stood up 
o greet her would have felt itself repaid 
-o have gazed upon her, with her silvered 
1air, her grace and charm, her irresistible 
personality, They would have rejoiced to 
hear her speak—and speak she did before 
the afternoon was over. Almost anything 
she might have done would have kindled 
sympathy and applause—as when some mis- 
adventure with a train, that strange anomaly 
in these days of skirts in alt, caused her to 
fall prone on the platform. Though stage 
falls were never Miss Farrar’s particular 
specialty, and there may have been some- 
thing more than mere coincidence in a cry 
of “Tosca” that came from somewhere in 
the upper levels, this one was no blemish 
on the concert. She kissed her hand as 
she arose and was back in a moment to 
sing the lovely “Nussbaum.” 

Much had been whispered as to the new 
Farrar who was utterly to replace La Ger- 
aldine of operatic days. It was said that she 
had acquired a new artistry, particularly 
re-fashioned for Lieder singer. It had also 
been rumored—with a quotation from John 
McCormack—that the voice was never bet- 
ter. Lilli Lehmann, Farrar’s old teacher, 
was credited with having re-made her voice 
and style, with the dilligent assistance, of 
course, of Miss Farrar, herself. 


That was before Sunday’s concert. What 
must be written after the event is this: In 
style and grace of singing, Miss Farrar has 
indeed accomplished much, though one sus- 
pects she could have sung with the most 
tasteful art from the first, if she had been so 
inclined. In voice and the mechanics of 
song, she has made some unquestioned re- 
finements, but what was left her to work 
with on Sunday was but a shadow of what 
she once possessed. The acidulous quality 
of her tone in most of her later opera years 
was gone; so, ‘too, the hard and driven 
notes that alone had enabled her to cope 
with dramatic climaxes. In their place was 
a relaxed, sometimes almost ventriloquial 
quality, without much color or resonance 
throughout the middle voice, though oc- 
casionally enchantingly sweet. The old 
feeling that too many of her tones were 
placed too far back persisted, and there 
were suggestions that her new found re- 
laxation involved some sacrifice of breath 
support. 

But charm and intelligence, two attributes 
that Miss Farrar always has possessed in 
abundance, were exerted in conjunction with 
a command of style that made such num- 


bers as Beethoven’s “Ich Liebe Dich,” 
Gluck’s “Wonnevoller Mai,” Schumann’s 
“Loreley” and Franz’ “Sterne mit den 


gold’nen Fiisschen” a source of pleasure 
even for the captious. There were some 
small gesturings, and a fan was used to 
pictorialize one number, but if Miss Farrar 
had been any one other than a former opera 
favorite, no one would have questioned these. 
The verdict then probably would have been: 
“What a charming singer—with what a 
limited equipment!” And that is about how 
it should stand. Claude Gonvierre played 
nicely adjusted accompaniments and several 
solos. The audience was a rapturous one 
ind its composition prompted a question as 
to why the Gerry-flappers never seem to 
have grown up. 
Oscar THompson. 





STRINGS AND GANZ 


OR the second of its dalliances in the 
rarefied regions of Chamber Music, the 
‘eethoven Association enlisted the widely 
lebrated talents of Rudolph Ganz, pianist, 
\lbert Spalding, violinist, and the Persinger 
String Quartet, the members of which are 
suis Persinger, Nathan Firestone, Louis 
ord and Walter Ferner. The concert was 
iven in Town Hall the evening of Nov. 21 
nd was of distinguished attendance, as is 
ibitually true of Beethoven Association 
tivities. es 
The Persinger players, erstwhile visitors 
der the name of the Chamber Music So- 
ety of San Francisco, played Schubert’s D 
inor Quartet, with its “Death and the 
faiden” Variations, warmly and with an 
imirable adjustment of ensemble details. 
ir. Ganz and Mr. Spalding made delight- 
| music of The Beethoven Sonata in F, 
ous 24. Particularly in the Adagio and 
gain in the Rondo, Mr. Ganz’ singing 
ano tone asserted itself with a beauty 


Reviewed by Oscar Thompson and William Spier 





vonepeennaett 


which, while not disproportionate, denied the 
violin the place of dominance which too 
often is noted in this Sonata. 

The Quintet in F Minor of Cesar Franck, 
with Mr. Ganz adding his gifts to those of 
the Persinger Quartet, was accorded a 
polished and sympathetic performance, as 
vital as it was tasteful. The Persinger 
players disclosed the same admirable quali- 
ties noted in their former ensemble (when 
the late Elias Hecht, flautist, was a fifth 
member) and Mr. Ganz succeeded in fusing 
admirably the piano part with eal toa 





TITO SCHIPA 


OMETHING of a stylist among those 

singers who vary their opera appear- 
ances by recital excursions, Tito Schipa 
challenged attention also as a linguist when 
he sang at Carnegie Hall the evening of 
Nov. 21. It is more than likely that the 
tenor’s considerable personal following 
would have applauded him just as excitedly 
if he had confined his program to his native 
Italian, with a French or English number 
for appearances’ sake. But Schipa went 
beyond those three, ordinarily regarded as a 
sufficiently large order for any Italian opera 
singer, and brought the total to five by his 
use of the Spanish and German tongues. 

It is his painstaking encompassment of 
German Lieder that is the most unusual de- 
tail of Mr. Schipa’s programmatic diversity. 
Monday’s venturings in this domain were 
Brahms’ “Die Mainacht,” Schumann’s 
“Mondnacht” and Schubert’s “Du Bist die 
Ruh.” To these he brought care of diction, 
taste and a well-ordered adjustment of vocal 
dynamics. That the vocal quality remained 
a little alien to these songs was no reflection 
on his artistry. There was a regretable 
display of unfamiliarity with the Schubert 
song on the part of the audience, when 
clamorous applause broke in upon the 
singer just before the final phrase of “Du 
Bist die Ruh.” But perhaps, after all, the 
tenor was only paying the penalty in this, 
for unduly prolonging the soft high tone 
that apparently was the immediate incentive 
for the ill-timed demonstration. 

The songs in English of the printed list 
were MacDermind’s “House O’Dreams’” 
and Branscombe’s “Ah! Love I Shall Find 
Thee.” The “Song of Ossian” from Mas- 
senet’s “Werther” was delivered in French. 
Opera also was repesented by an air from 
“Don Pasquale.” Sung with particular 
charm were two numbers by Donaudy which 


Along the 


(Continued from page 1) 


though by no means the most difficult tech- 
nically, contributed weightily to the feeling 
that here was no mere phenomenon of the 
fingers and the bowing arm, parroting what 
had been taught it by instructors who felt, 
as well as thought, for the pupil. The 
musical nature that caused this child to turn 
to the violin at the age of three was as un- 
mistakably present as were the results of the 
admirable training he had received from 
Louis Persinger in San Francisco and, in 
the last two years, from Georges Enesco, 
abroad. 


It should not be assumed from this that 
the reviewer felt that the Beethoven Con- 
certo had all the depth and loftiness that 
it has been known to possess when super- 
latively well played. If there was no tan- 
gible sign of immaturity, it would have been 
asking too much to expect to find there all 
the mellowness, all the reflection of human 
experience and intellectual and musical 
power that come only with growth. Nor 
was the technical side of the boy’s playing 
flawless. Particularly on Sunday there was 
something tentative in the first movement, 
with moments of faulty intonation—though 
admittedly it was a troublesome afternoon 
for strings. But in the Larghetto there was 
amazing poise as well as sensitive lyricism, 
and in the Rondo a lively freshness and 
jubilance that bespoke utter freedom and 
assurance in the tricky passages with which 
the closing movement abounds. There was 
nothing of display, and that, of itself, was 
one of the most complimentary things to be 
said not only of Menuhin, but of his teach- 
ing. 

Inevitably, there were scenes of unbridled 
enthusiasm. The boy took the thunderous 
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Samuel Dushkin, Who Is Playing in 
Paris This Season. 


a 
—— 





began the program. Frederick Longas 
played several solos and the accompani- 
ments. The audience, a huge one that over- 


flowed upon the stage, was regally regaled 
and applauded like mad.—O. T. 





YELLY D’ARANYI 


N UCH had been bruited abroad anent 

Yelly d’Aranyi, the Hungarian violin- 
ist, niece of Joachim and pupil of Hubay, 
who made her American début Saturday 
afternoon, Nov. 26, in Town Hall. She 
justified it. Hers was violin playing of a 
high order, and, extravagances of praise 


Orchestral Pr 


applause and the many recalls at both con- 
certs with serious mien but no apparent 
realization of the excitement behind this op- 
probation. He joined hands with Conductor 
Busch in some recalls, and Mr. Persinger 
appeared from the wings at each of the 
concerts to receive his just share of the 
tribute. 

Otherwise, these concerts, the first in 
Carnegie Hall, the second in Mecca Temple, 
brought forward a Symphony in E Minor 
by Adolf Busch, violinist-brother of the 
conductor, completed during the last summer 
and played for the first time anywhere. It 
did not prove to be a notable addition to 
symphonic literature. There were earnest- 
ness, good craftsmanship, an extensive com- 
mand of the resources of the modern or- 
chestra, workable thematic material and 
solidity of structure. But the symphony’s 
measure of originality was not such as to 
give it any positive character of its own. 
The orchestra played it vigoously and well. 

Oscar THOMPSON. 


MISS HARRISON WITH 
PHILHARMONIC 


HE New York Philharmonic, 

Mengelburg, conductor. Beatrice Har- 
rison, ’cellist, soloist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 
23, evening. The program: 

Symphony in E Flat (B & H No. 1)........ Haydn 
Tin | CR. a «ands dehak ad eee omns.ce ci Delius 
(First time in New York) 

Miss Harrison 


Willem 


PR ic ktdewadeteanen 0 os 2 anatetin Debussy 
BORSTED WRMUIIGER. 00sec cccvcccteusees Stravinsky 

The Delius Concerto not only was writ- 
ten for Miss Harrison but the composition 
of it was undertaken in her Surrey Garden, 
where Delius was at the time a guest. She, 


aside, it can be said that she vindicated her 
European reputation. Certainly she stands 
high among the women violinists of the day, 
and it is but fair to stress at the outset that 
her playing at this first American recital 
seemed essentially “masculine” in _ its 
strength and its freedom from _ certain 
phases of sentimentality. 

Not many performances in memory of the 
Bach Chaconne have had the poise, the 
firmness, the sturdy musicality of the one 
Miss d’Aranyi gave. It stamped her as a 
thorough-going musician, not merely a mas- 
ter of fingers and bow. These same quali- 
ties were exhibited in Tartini’s G Minor 
Sonata and Mozart’s D Major Concerto. 
The tone was not as large or as luscious 
as some others nave drawn; it was bright 
in quality, but not monotonously so, and 
never hard. Nothing that the violinist 
played imposed demands upon her tech- 
nique that she had any difficulty meeting. 

Ravel’s “Tzigane,” written for Miss 
d’Aranyi, might well be marked “for vir- 
tuosi only,” and Miss d’Aranyi tossed it off 
in a manner that left no doubt as to her 
right to be so classified, though there were 
good qualities in her art not always con- 
comitants of virtuosity. This is not to say 
that hers was playing of the very highest 
emotional, imaginative or tonal beauty. But 
it was as well rounded as it was satisfying, 
and the audience was not sparing in its 
applause. 

Ethel Hobday played excellent accompani- 


ments. 
a. me 


RIMSKY NIGHT 


|= operas of Rimsky-Korsakoff suc- 
ceeded the poems of Henrich Heine as 
the subject matter of Kurt Schindler’s new 
Musical Forum at the second of the series 
of concerts arranged for the Guild Theater, 
given the evening Sunday Nov. 27. Music 
in the main unfamiliar to those who divide 
their time between the Metropolitan Opera 
House and the concert halls made up the 
program. There were excerpts from 
“Sadko”—not those Mr. Schindler had al- 
ready made known via the Schola Cantor- 
um—and from “Christmas Eve,” “A Night 
in May,” “The Tsar’s Bride” and “Tsar 
Saltan.” Of these works, only “The Tsar’s 
Bride” had been given in operatic form in 
New York, and by an itinerant Russian 
company which left only the haziest mem- 
ories of its character. 

Mr. Schindler, in an introductory talk, 
stressed the influence Rimsky-Korsakoff had 
on the entire succeeding generation of Rus- 
sian composers, and traced the innovations 
of Stravinsky and Prokofieff to “Mlada” 
and ‘“Koschei’ the Deathless,” operas by 

(Continued on page 9) 
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quite naturally, was the first to play it any- 
where, some six years ago in Vienna. Her 
present American tour gave her opportunity 
to introduce it on this side, first in Phila- 
delphia, then New York. At Wednesday 
night’s Philharmonic Concert she played 
it with something more than enthusiasm. If 
ever a soloist glowed with devotion for a 
Concerto, it was Miss Harrison. With this 
devotion went the qualities of a distinguished 
art. In tone, technique and style Miss 
Harrison played exceedingly well. 

But she could not vitalize this Concerto. 
Its mood of unbroken reverie developed a 
monotony that the intensity of the soloist 
could not alter. Delius has written here in 
that spirit of post-impressionism which al- 
lured the English composers of a decade 
ago, attempting to unite the French manner 
of the men who followed Debussy with the 
sonorities of the tone-poem—but the tone- 
poem without climaxes. The texture of his 
writing is admirable. Texture, alone, will 
not hold interest for twenty minutes. 


Haydn’s “Paukenwirfel” Symphony was 
admirably played by Mr. Mengelberg, who 
polished its every phrase, from the first 
innocuous drum roll which gave the sym- 
phony its label in the days of the London 
Concerts of the impresario Salomon, for 
whom it was written. That it should bear 
the opus number 1, does not mean that it 
is juvenile Haydn. As Lawrence Gilman 
pointed ou tin his invaluable notes, the work 
was No. 117 in Haydn’s own list. Haydn 
was 63 years of age when it came into be- 
ing. It played a considerable part in en- 
abling the composer to take something like 
$6,000 back to Vienna with him when he 
left London. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Dear Musical America: 


ALWAYS feel that the high hat must 

have been invented for Thomas J. Bull. 
He wears it witha dignity all his own. He 
takes tickets in the same 
way. Anyone who goes 
to the Metropolitan and 
doesn’t occasionally have 
his ticket taken by Tom 
Bull is déclasse! He is the operatic ostiary 
de luxe. There is the Golden Horseshoe 
and then there is Thomas J. Bull. Mr. Bull 
has been in charge of ingress at the Metro- 
politan so long that the memory of living 
men runs not to the contrary. Twice he 
has been struck by lightning but that never 
made any difference. In fact, he has re- 
lated, gravely and circumspectly, that it 
cured him of rheumatism. He is a fisher- 
man, but he doesn’t wear the high hat when 
he angles. 

Legends, folk songs, histories, religions 
have had their genesis in Tom Bull’s black 
book. But the owner guards its secret well. 
Patient and protracted cross-examination 
once elicited the fact that there was more 
than one black book. In fact, there is a 
new one every year. But if the color ever 
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Hatting People 
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This Is Tom Bull 


was other than black, that never was ad- 
mitted. 

Known facts about the fabulous volume 
are these. Therein are written down in 
arabic numerals the exact hour and minute 
of the beginning and ending of every act 
of each opera. Those who wish to arrive 
late or depart early need only ask Thomas 
J. Bull. But if the lady mistakes her opera, 
and expects it to be the Garden Scene of 
“Faust” that is on at 9:35 when she drops 
in, and finds Siegfried in the act of slaying 
the dragon, that is not the fault of Tom 
Bull or his black book. 

Without him, the Metropolitan would 
lose much of its glamor. For some, in- 
deed, it might as well be a loft building 
for the manufacture of ladies’ wear or the 
wholesaling of suspenders. For, besides 
wearing a high hat, Tom Bull can tell you 
what Lilli Lehmann preferred to drink, 
where Jean de Reszké had his moustache 
trimmed, how many gestures Victor Maurel 
had, and (though he won’t) what Scotti 
said to Calvé the time she complained to 
Maurice Grau. 


Se. & 


OR what it is worth, I am passing on 

the following unofficial statement with 
respect to the various sites not selected for 
the new Metropolitan: 

1. Blackwell’s Island—After due con- 
sideration, the directors of the Metropolitan 
Real Estate Company have notified the di- 
rectors of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany that transit and social conditions are 
not all they should be, and this site has 
been eliminated. 

2. Cypress Hills Cemetery—Although in 
some respects the proposed site conforms to 
the desire of some of the boxholders to have 
the new opera house so 
located as to permit of a 
monumental edifice, the 
adjoining mausoleums 
have been found unsuit- 
able for studio purposes and it is the opinion 
of the directors of the Metropolitan Real 
Estate Company that no rentals would ac- 
crue to help pay for next year’s revival of 
“Nabucco.” 

3. Grand Concourse, the Bronx—This site 
is eliminated because of baby carriage con- 
gestion, preventing ingress and egress for 
taxicabs and private cars. 

4. McDougal Alley—Aside from being 
too far downtown, this site is too close to 
Washington Square, Canal Street, the Bat- 
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tery and Sandy Hook to give it the at- 
mosphere of nouveaux riches essential to a 
distinctly modern Metropolitan. 

5. Jefferson Market—Same objections as 
to No. 4, plus the consideration that Covent 
Garden was once a vegetable market, and, 
inasmuch as the old Metropolitan acquired 
its “blind” seats through being modeled 
after Covent Garden, the directors of both 
the Metropolitan Real Estate Company and 
the Metropolitan Opera Company feel that 
there should be no association, however 
remote, with vegetables. 

6. Kensico Dam—This site is considered 
by the directors of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company as sufficiently far up town, but 
the directors of the Metropolitan Real Es- 
tate Company are of the opinion that to 
build storage warehouses for scenery on this 
site would not be sound economics, as the 
opera company would derive no royalties 
whatever from the city’s water supply. In 
view of the desire to revive “La Gazza 
Ladra,” some outside source of revenue 
must be provided. 

7. Cape Cod and Plymouth Rock—Both 
favored by a minority of those who are for 
any site except that on 57th street, though 
investigation discloses that each has a flour 
ishing Y.M.C.A. The directors are by no 
means committed to the 57th street site 
They have an open mind and hope a better 
one will be found. Mr. Otto H. Kahn par- 
ticularly desires that action be delayed until 
all other possibilities have been exhausted. 
To this end, it is possible that Mr. Kahn or 
some other member of both boards will next 
month visit Scutari and | Angora. 

* * 


Fpl me musical thunder storm is 
on the horizon. It will not strike 
America for some time. But we might as 
well begin picking out 
our cyclone cellars look- 
ing to the electrical con- 
nections of our mental 
lightning rods and _ tak- 
ing out shock insurance. The storm is em- 
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bodied in a “jazz” opera which now is rav- 
aging Germany—and sweeping westward. It 
will hit our shores next season, probably 
striking first at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

Ernst Krenek is the new Jo@e behind the 
lightnings. He is a Czech and “Johnny spielt 
auf” is the name of his operatic thunder- 
bolt. Jonny is a Negro jazz-hound. Did 
you ever hear of a Negro named “Jonny?” 
In all the classics of Octavus Roy Cohen; 
surely an authority on such matters, there is 
no character named Jonny. This mis-nam- 
ing of his “lead” raises the first doubt in 
my mind. Does the Olympian Czech really 
know what he is writing about when he 
names a Negro jazz-boy Jonny? 

“Jonny spielt auf” means, “Jonny plays 
on.” It is also translated as “Jonny strikes 
up” and somebody has claimed that it means 
“Jonny get your gun.” The show contains 
railroad trains, automobiles, live mountains, 
glaciers, hotel lobbies, electric signs, jazz 
bands, radio, hotel dancers, and finally the 
world itself turning on its axis with Jonny 
playing a stolen fiddle on top of it—and 
of course lots of noises; anything but music, 
according to my private advices from Ber- 
lin. 

Says one: “To create melodies does not 
seem to be Krenek’s talent or ambition. The 
song ‘Anita’ shows perfectly well what he 
cannot do. There are many short motifs 
which rise and fall without leaving a trace 
in the listener’s mind. ... Machines and 
men lose themselves in rhythmic noise. Ap- 
parently every sound is reproduced in the 
music. When Max is waiting for his lady 


love you can hear his heart jump. When 
the locomotive rolls into the station the 
noise of its wheels is put to music. Only 


one theme for a dainty touch seems to have 
escaped Krenek; that is the sound of break- 
ing bones when the wheels run over the 
dying composer.” A composer is one of the 
characters of the piece). 

It all sounds pretty quaint. 


° 
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UNDRY sends me a thumbnail sketch 

of Billy Guard. It is impossible to 
keep this celebrity of the Metropolitan out 
of the public prints. As 
a foot to its shoes, as a 
hand to its glove, so is 
Bill Guard to the Metro- 
politan. The 39th Street 
barracks are his natural habitat. A long, 
lean figure, topped by an antiquated silk hat, 
face the color of old parchment and naughty 
Irish eyes. His gray hair parted in the 
middle, falls in a stiff fringe about his ears 
and around the back of his neck. His 
moustache is sandy and he invariably smokes 
Italian rat-tail cigars. 

Press representative at the Opera House 
some thirty years, his friendships are limit- 
less, and the most proper young women in 
New York let him squirt French perfume 
at them from an automatic squirter. Guard 
in deed, as well as name, he stands between 
Mr. Gatti and the press, staunchly upholding 
the tradition that Mr. Gatti speaks no 
English. 

In the gay nineties he was Sunday editor 
for the Times and brought the first Sunday 
rotogravure section to a welcoming city. 


An Unaustere 
and Ideal Guard 
for the “Met” 
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And This Is Billy Guard 


three 
much salary 


Hammerstein 
how 


Oscar 


knew 


He worked for 
months before he 
he was getting. 
His English is delightful, but he 
French and Italian with a brogue. In Paris 
his favorite drink is Pernod and in New 
York a noxious concoction known as 
Grappa. He plays the flute and wears a 
flowing black silk tie with his dinner coat. 


speaks 


+ * * 


rule, said a wise man, that 
made to work both ways. 
everyone knows, has long been 
used as a_ sedative by 
professional critics who 
religiously sleep through 
the performances about 
which they write so 
learnedly. This fact is as generally rec- 
ognized as is the common knowledge that 
actresses, especially those who happen to 
live in Hollywood, spend their leisure time 
in the obtainment of divorces. Such things 
are; to attempt to contradict them would 
be but to fly straight in the face of a benign 
Providence. 

Yet one can imagine the Spirit of Music 
becoming, at odd moments, a trifle bored 
with this smothering role of comforter and 
saying to her press agent: “I’m hanged if 
I'll soothe the savage breast any longer! 
Why should I always delegate my under- 
study to attend the frolics of Ruggles, 
Honegger, Krenek and Antheil? Why not 
express myself and thrust the iron hand 
within my velvet glove. By gosh! I will.” 

Some such cataclysmic declaration must 
have been made and acted on, else how ex- 
plain a news item typographically broadcast 
by the United Press anent the use of music 
to waken a feminine invalid out of a coma 
which had lasted for one hundred and 
seventy hours? It is from Long Beach in 
California that the dispatch comes, a dis- 
patch stating that drastic musical means 
were employed after medical aid had failed, 
and that a phonograph, piano and radio 
were used in rotation for forty-eight con 
secutive hours before the awakening was 
consummated. 

Doubtless the apparent delay in effecting 
this recovery was due to the age-old rule’s 


T’S a poor 
cannot be 
Music, as 


A Good Rule 
Made to Work 
Both Ways 


strangeness to the new way. But a little 
practice will soon make perfect, and we 
may yet find the critics taking their naps 


at home prophesies your 
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[Continued from page 7} 

kimsky utterly unknown in America but 
plled with radical harmonies. His preface 
was to a degree an appeal for performance 
of these and other works of Rimsky at 
\merica’s leading opera house, and con- 
ained criticism otf the Metropolitan’s treat- 
ment of “Le Coq d’Or” and “Snegourotch- 
Ka. 

The numbers presented were all either 
soprano or tenor solos, or duets uniting the 


two voices. The singers were Maria 
Kurenko, soprano, and Ivan Dneprot, 
tenor. Mr. Schindler accompanied and did 


all that a pianist could do, as substitute for 
the orchestra that is the chief charm of Rim- 
sky's operatic writing. Most of “Coq d’Or”, 
to cite the work best known on this side, 
would lose its vividness if the clang-tints 
of the scoring were taken from it. Conse- 
quently, it may fairly be assumed that much 
that seemed commonplace in the excerpts 
heard Sunday would have had a very differ- 
ent appeal in the opera house. 

Mme. Kurenko sang the Lullaby-Fare- 
well of the Sea Princess from “Sadko,” the 
Aria from Oksana from “Christmas Eve” 
and two Arias of Marfa from “The Tsar’s 
Bride.” Mr. Dneprof’s solos were the Feci- 
tative and Aria from Act I of “Sadko,” the 
“Invocation to the Forest” from the second 
tableau of that work, the Aria of Levko 
from “A Night in May.” The duets sung 
were from the second tableau of “Sadko” 
and the fourth act of “Tsar Saltan.” Both 
artists brought to this music an admirable 
command of voice and style, with the true 
Slavic feeling for the folk element which 
lies at the basis of Rimsky’s melodic crea- 
tion. There was a_ distinguished and 
appetent audience. t Sly 





AMERICAN ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY 


HE first concert of the American Or- 

chestral Society’s season was given in 
Mecca Auditorium the afternoon of Nov. 21 
before an audience which bestowed cordial 
applause upon the young players which form 
this organization ‘and upon its musicianly 
conductor, Chalmers Clifton. The program 
comprised Tchaikovsky’s E Minor Sym- 
phony, the Overture to “Le Roi d’Ys” and 
the Chausson Poeme, with Bernard Ocko 
as violin soloist. There was much to ad- 
mire in the playing of these enthusiastic 
amateurs; they seemed more firmly welded 
into an ensemble body than before and 
therefore more suited to giving interpreta- 


tive value to their work. Mr. Ocko gave a 
sympathetic, toneful performance of the 
Chausson work and earned deserved ap- 


proval for his artistry. 


MISS BURNADA’S SECOND 


SABELLE BURNADA, Canadian mezzo 

who made her New York début in re- 
cital three weeks ago, gave a second recital 
in the Town Hall, the afternoon of Nov. 
22, being assisted as before, by Yvonne 
Hubert at the piano. Yvette Mamontagne 
played ’cello obbligati for Giordani’s “Caro 
mio ben” and Lalo’s ‘ ‘Lesclave.” The pro- 
gram was one of interest and Miss Burnada 
in her intelligent, whole hearted projection 
of it gave obvious pleasure to those who 
witnessed. Near the close of the list Miss 
Burnada showed slight evidence of the 
fatigue which a taxing program inevitably 
caused but during the greater part of the 
afternoon she sang with faithful regard to 
pitch, in style, and with admirable vocalism. 








MARY C. BRUBAKER 


| N a program differing greatly from those 
usually encountered about town Mary C-. 
ubaker held the center of attention with 
her harp at Steinway Hall on Tuesday, Nov. 
22. A fashionable, laudatory audience, al- 
st too large for the hall, also listened 
rapturously to Nora Helms, coloratura 
oprano, Sallie Possell, flutiste, and Robert 
iyler, pianist. Miss Brubaker’s offerings 
‘luded a group of harp soli by early 
tall ans, Pinto’s Suite No. 2, and a closing 
roup of compositions representing the 
nch, English, German, Vienese, and 
talian schools of the harp. The harpist’s 
earnest manner of attack and playing atoned 
rgely for inaccuracies which occasionally 
pped up in her renditions. H. S. 


Br 





INGEBORG WANK 


large Town Hall gathering on 
Tuesday evening, November 22, that 
me to hear Ingeborg Wank, contralto, 
rewarded with a delightfully rendered 
ram of more than usual interest. Songs 
German predominated on the program, 
ich also included French and English 
ups and an aria from Verdi’s “Don 
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1927 


Reviewed by Oscar Thompson and William Spier 


Carios.” Miss Wank’s clear voice is of ex- 
cellent quality with particular beauty of 
tone in its lower register. She sings most 
advantageously when her voice is not under 
stress when, in songs like Paulin’s “Avril 
pose ses pieds lent,” her tone takes on a 
quality of resonance and richness not always 
apparent in her renditions, She was greeted 
with well deserved applause. 7 
ao * 





IGNACE HILSBERG PLAYS 


GNACE HILSBERG, Polish pianist, 

gave a piano recital in the Engineering 
Auditorium on Monday evening, Nov. 21, 
wherein prominent place was given to three 
contemporary composers—two of them his 
countrymen and one an American. The) 
were Paderewski, Tansman, and Chasins. 
Vivaldi’s “Maestoso e pesant” and “Largo” 
shared honors with Paderewski’s ‘“Varia- 
tion and Fugue” in the opening group of 
pieces, while four “Impromptus’ from the 
pen of Alexander Tansman, who recently 
arrived in New York, were played without 
interruption as Group II. The Chasins Pre- 
ludes were six in number, one in D Major 
benig played a second time for the quelling 
of a tumultuous audience, while another, 
in B-flat Minor, was dedicated to Mr. Hils- 
berg and admitted to a first performance. 
Brahms and Liszt officially completed the 
evening of piano music though, actually, 
many encores were in order. Mr. Hilsberg 
is a musician of technical and interpretative 
prowess. His nimble fingers wrought much 
of contrast in the music he chose to 


present, brilliantly staccato in the Chasins 
Preludes and loosely powerful in the Liszt 
number. His hearers were enthusiastic and 


duly appreciated his uncommonly dexterous 
digits and the lucidity of his intepretations 


Fi... Fas 


HILDE GAD, DANCER 


HE German 

American début at the Guild Theater 
on Sunday evening, Nov. 13, was Hilde 
Gad, product of Berlin and Munich Schools 
and erstwhile member of Max Reinhardt’s 
company of playmakers, Perhaps Fraulein 
Gad was too much-heralded for a com 
pletely satisfying performance untinged by 
disappointment. At any rate, her execution 
fell somewhat short of its predicted effect~ 
that of making any permanent dent on the 
terpsichorean sensibilities of a New York 
audience. What the Fraulein lacked most 
notably was an adequate variety of move- 
ment in her interpretations, all of which 
tended to repetitious arm circlings with a 
minimum of any really rich or diverse pos- 
turings. Absence of mime and a Roman- 
like similarity of costumes, those of the 
short-skirted persuasion, only served to ac- 
cent the near-monotony of her delineations. 
Be it said in the favor of Miss Gad, how- 
ever, that hers are hands and _ shoulders 
of an eloquence that might well be envied 
by many another exponent of the dance, 
and that her use of them exhibited her 
undeniably sound sense of rhythm. Her 
music was drawn from Wagner, Sibelius, 
Strauss, Cadman, Boehm, Moszkowski, 
Durand, Rachmaninoff, Bazzini and Kreis- 
ler, while an instrumental trio, headed by 
Ruth Levitt at the piano, offered inter- 
mediate music by Schubert, Chopin, Brahms 
and Wagner. 


dancer who made _ her 


H. H. 


LEFF SIBIRIAKOFF 


ESPITE the handicap of a cold, Leff 

Sibiriakoff, Russian baritone, readily 
held the attention of a large assemblage at 
Jolson’s Theater on Sunday _ evening, 
November 20, in his second local appearance 
this year. Mr. Sibiriakoff’s robust voice is 
in keeping with his commanding stature and 
stage manner, and these qualities combined 
with his dramatic manner of singing re- 
sulted in an effective delivery of the music, 
mainly operatic arias, which the baritone 
chose to present. Rabinowitsh worked hard 
and effectively as his accompanist. H. S. 


LUCILLA DE VESCOVI 
IMMED lights, a striking stage set- 
ting by Lee Simonson, numerous 

bouquets, and a select audience were all oc- 
casioned by the appearance of Lucilla de 
Vescovi, lyric soprano, in the first of three 
song recitals at the John Golden Theater 
on the evening of November 20. Miss Ves- 
covi revealed a clear, usually small voice 
of varying quality. Her personality of bal- 


anced charm and sophistication lent a touch 
of reserved intimacy to the rendition of her 
program of Italian songs, ancient and mod- 
ern. “Come un Cipresso Notturno” by Vin- 
cenzo Davico was presented with more 
pleasing results than she generally secured 
and, after insistent applause, was repeated. 
Miss de Vescovi’s accompanist was Wilfred 
Pelletier. The assisting recitalist, Aida 
Grasselli, played Chopin and a seventeenth 
century opus by Ferdinand Turnini. —_ 


BORIS LASS APPEARS 


ARNEGIE HALL on the evening of 

Nov. 5 contained an audience gathered 
to hear Boris Lass, Russian violinist in re- 
cital. He essayed a program which opened 
with Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill” Sonata and 
included works by Conus, Bach, Glier, Pag- 
anini, Dvorak-Kreisler, and Wieniawski. 
Mr. Lass’s offerings were marked more by 
his sincerity of effort rather than by ex- 
cellence of execution. In the Bach Chaconne 


his playing possessed a technical grasp that 

unfortunately was lacking in the following 

Mark Glass was his 
a. 5 


Romantic by Glier. 
assistant at the piano. 





Ilse Niemack 


MARGARITA MELROSE 

A GATHERING in Chickering Hall, 

Nov. 8, heard Margarita Melrose play 
the piano. Her program consisted of Bach- 
Busoni’s Chaconne, Mozart’s Sonata in A 
major, Brahms’ Sonata Opus I, and smaller 
compositions by Schumann, Tausig, Chopin, 
Liszt, Dohnanyi, and Wagner-Hutcheson. 
Miss Melrose displayed considerable finger 
technic and a somewhat colorless tone. Her 
conceptions seemed more of the salon vari- 
ety. 

H. S. 


AUSTIN CONRADI 


N a program of music by Liszt, Mendels- 

sohn, Brahms, Chopin, and MacDowell, 
a pianist with an unsentimentalized sense of 
poetic feeling and a lovely touch held the 
rapt attention of a large audience which 
included a number of standees on Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 13. The performer was 
Austin Conradi, and the place was the Guild 
Theater. His playing of the Rondo Capric- 
cioso, of Mendelssohn, was delightful, much 
more so than his interpretation of the Chopin 
B Minor Scherzo. Mr. Conradi’s judiciously 
arranged and happily rendered program 
brought forth well deserved salvos of ap- 
plause from the crowded hall. 

H. S. 


MINNIE GOLDMAN 








HE very youthful Minnie Goldman, 
pupil of Leo Berdichevsky, gave a 
piano recital in Steinway Hall Saturday 


evening, Nov. 19, before an interested audi- 
ence. Miss Goldman did not really find 
herself until she reached the “Fantasie Im- 
promptu” and a Polonaise of Chopin on 
her program. Her technic was good, ex- 
cept when she permitted her nervousness to 
get the better of her, though her sense of 
color and expression is scarcely developed 
at all—lI. L. 
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JOHN VALENTINE SINGS 


ERMAN, French, Italian, and English 

songs were sung by John Valentine, 
American tenor, with generally pleasing ef- 
fect in his Steinway Hall recital on Nov. 6. 
His voice has sufficient range and adequate 
beauty of tone except when occasionally 
forced beyond its ordinary volume. Mr. 
Valentine’s recital was well attended, and 
his singing elicited more than customary ap- 
plause. Solon Alberti assisted at a 4s 





MARIA SAFONOFF, PIANIST 


og of build and shy of manner, Ma- 
ria Safonoff played the piano for an in- 
timate and appreciative gathering at Stein- 
way Hall on the evening of Nov. 10. Miss 
Safonoff is meticulous, lucid, and sincere 
at the keyboard, but her phrasing on this 
occasion possessed a certain monotony of 
style that prevented her from achieving 
depths of expression. In the Schumann G 
Minor Sonata, which concluded her open- 
ing group the pianist’s deft elucidation found 
an excellent medium. Miss Safonoff also 
played pieces by Skriabin, Stojowski, and 


Chopin 
i. S. 


LAURA TAPPEN STAFFORD 


ONGS in Spanish by de Falla and 

Alvarez, in French by Debussy, in 
Italian by Respighi, and in German by 
Franz and Brahms were among the vocal 
offerings which Laura Tappen Safford, con- 
tralto, solemnly and sedately rendered at 
the Guild Theater on Sunday afternoon, 
November 20. The contralto formerly 
studied the ‘cello under Willem Willeke, 
whose “Es veil en Reif” was on her pto- 
gram. Her voice is of a rather throaty sort 
and lacking somewhat in robustness through 
the greater part of its range. Her small 
audience seemed particularly pleased with 
the soprano’s singing of “La Partida,” a 
mournful song of farewell, by Alvarez. 
Tom Safford was at the piano. Aurelio 
Giorni played the accompaniments for his 
own “Dusk At Sea” and “Awakening.” 
—H. S. 


_ 


THE ELSHUCO TRIO 


HE Elshuco Trio has by now won for 

itself a sure place among the better 
music ensembles of this country. It was 
then with no feeling of surprise that we 
listened last Wednesday evening at the En- 
gineering Societies’ Auditorium to a_ well 
balanced and well played program of cham- 
ber music by this group. There were three 


trios: Schubert’s Op. 100 in E flat; Ravel’s 
in A minor, which was repeated by re- 
quest, and Mozart’s in C major. Messrs. 
Kroll, Willeke, and Giorni displayed their 
usual loving attitude for their music, ar- 
tistically obliterating themselves in the in- 
terest of a balanced ensemble. A discrim- 


inating audience gave hearty evidence of 


enjoying their playing. —A. S. 


RUDOLPH GRUEN 


UDOLPH GRUEN played a program 

~ of piano music for a large and cordial 
audience at Town Hall last Wednesday 
night. The Bach Prelude and Fugue in A 
minor was Mr. Gruen’s opening number, 
and this masterpiece he performed in a 
restrained and careful interpretation. After 
playing the Sonata Op. 53 by Beethoven, 
Mr. Gruen attempted to evoke from his in- 
strument two series of Chopin moods by 
playing two sets of that composer’s pre- 
ludes, each set performed without pause. 
The program was ended with a group of 
smaller compositions which included the 
pianist’s own Prelude in G minor. Mr. 
Gruen answered the warm applause with 
several encores.—A. S. 


ILSE NIEMACK 

— NIEMACK, young violinist-com- 

poser, whose playing abilities are con- 
siderable, was the center of interest of an 
audience at the new Gallo Theater on the 
afternoon of Nov. < She played works by 
Friedemann Bach, J. S. Bach-Kreisler, Gold- 
mark and others in addition to her own 
Sonata in G Minor. Miss Niemack’s tone 
is as yet insufficiently polished and often 
uncertain in quality, but the facility with 
which she rendered Ries’ “Perpetuum Mo- 
bile” indicated a worthy technic. One of 
her encores was her own “Barcarole,” a 
simple, sweet little trifle. Walter Golde 
was at the piano. 

. Si 
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ciety of Composers, Authors, and Publishers 

dedicated a bust of Victor Herbert in Central 
Park, New York. In a way,this might seem almost 
a superfluous gesture ; for anyone who has ever had 
reasonably free access to a motion picture house, a 
talking machine, or a radio set knows that Victor 
Herbert is the last composer in the world to need a 
monument to keep his memory green. Music that 
he wrote a quarter-century ago still preserves its 
freshness and vitality unimpaired, and finds tens of 
thousands of eager listeners. His “Gypsy Love 
Song” and “Kiss Me Again” bid fair to rank with 
Schubert’s “Serenade” and “The Rosary” among 
music’s perennial best-sellers. The man who be- 
longed to the most ephemeral of all professions, 
that of “popular” composer, is probably more popu- 
lar today than he was during his lifetime. Unless 
I am very much mistaken, he will far outlive many 
of his more pretentious contemporaries. 

= 


UT the Herbert monument in Central Park 
B is not superfluous. The truth about memorials 
is, I think, that the only men worthy of them are 
men whose memory has no need of them. A monu- 
ment no more makes a man famous than does his 
gravestone. Walk through any fairly large city, 
and you will find few more pathetic sights than the 
statues and busts forlornly trying to keep alive the 
names of men whose deeds have long since been 
forgotten. Who, for instance, was “Sunset” Cox, 
whose bronze effigy stands at the northern end of 
Astor Place, in New York? He must have done 
something for the postmen, for, if memory serves, 
an inscription on the pedestal remarks the fact that 
it was erected by the letter-carriers’ association of 
the city. But just what he did, or when, and what 
ripple he has left in the stream of contemporary 
life I know not. 

At that, Sunset Cox did not live in vain. In his 
frock-coated statue, sculpture reached a climax of 
hideousness that had never before been attained in 
the history of art, and will probably not be ap- 
proached for generations yet to come. 

> .08 


UT let us return to Herbert. His survival is 

hardly surprising, for any serious study of the 
twoscore musical comedies and operettas that he 
left behind will reveal the fact that he was one of 
the world’s rare melodic geniuses. Analyse the 
average popular song hit, and nine times out of ten 
you will find that its so-called tune is merely the 
soprano part of a harmonic sequence, given distinc- 
tion by its rhythmic pattern. These “harmony 
tunes” are often novel and arresting, but they de- 
pend too much upon harmonic novelty to be very 
long-lived. Herbert’s tunes, on the other hand, live 
a melodic life of their own. Their clarity and 
sharpness of outline are in no wise dependent upon 
harmonization. The Stop Dance from “The Red 
Mill,” for instance, is a fascinating bit of music 
even if you whistle it without any accompaniment 
at all. Its distinguishing characteristics are pre- 
cisely those of “Au Clair de la Lune” or a Russian 
folk-dance. As a melodist, Herbert ranks, in my 
opinion at least, far above Sullivan or Offenbach. 
To find his peer as a harmonist and orchestral tech- 
nician we should have to leave the operetta field 
altogether, and compare his scores with works of 
the calibre of “Carmen” and “Le Coq d’Or.” 

* * * 


RAND opera was, of course, his dream; a 

dream that was never completely realized. The 
failure of “Natoma” and “Madeleine” to hold their 
places in the operatic repertoire was a great blow 
to him. It would be going a bit too far to say that 
their non-success hastened his end; but it is fair 
to say, I think, that he died a bitterly disappointed 
man. I have heard him say, a year or so before 
his death, that his career was over; that there was 
no longer any place for him. Operetta was the 
field in which he was supreme. The advent of the 
revue and the jazz musical show rendered him, 
for the time being at least, outmoded. To the sym- 
pathetic student of his works the score of “The 
‘Dream Girl,” for instance, is a pathetic example of 
Herbert’s vain attempts to provide a species of 
musical entertainment to which he was temperamen- 
tally antipathetic, and whose vigorous crudities he 
was powerless to emulate. 
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NEW YORK, DECEMBER 3, 1927 
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RANTED his creative gifts—gifts that well 

deserve the dangerous epithet “genius’”—why 
did he not become the grand opera composer that 
he so longed to be? The reasons concern both his 
own temperament and the times in which he lived. 
His greatest handicap was the paradoxical one that 
while he spent his whole musical life in the theater, 
he was essentially a lyric composer, and not a dra- 
matic one. He thought in terms of melody, of flow- 
ing lines, fetching rhythms and piquant harmony— 
not of drama. He was a consummate musical mimic 
—witness such a tour de force as “In the Toy- 
maker’s Workshop” from “Babes in Toyland”— 
but he was not a musical actor. He could not grasp 
the underlying dramatic thread of a story and trans- 
late it into musical terms, nor could he attach the 
illusion of dramatic significance to an undramatic 
theme. 

He had, to be truthful, an abominable taste in 
librettos. In the early days of his career, when 
Harry B. Smith was writing him “The Serenade” 
and “The Fortune Teller,” he fared brilliantly. But 
his musical ideas were so copious and fluent, so 
little dependent upon external stimulus, that he 
tended always to regard a libretto merely’ as a 
framework upon which to drape his enchanting 
music. The book of “Natoma” offers effective op- 
portunities for musical numbers, but it is wholly 
innocent of either lyric or dramatic distinction. 
Herbert never saw that. He wasted brilliant music 
upon a silly and clumsy story, just as he threw away 
some of the best light opera music ever written 
upon musical comedy librettos that would have 
stricken dumb a less fecund musical utterance. 


HAT he needed all his life, and what he never 

found—or rather, what never found him; 
for Herbert was blind in such matters—was a lib- 
rettist whose dramatic and literary gifts approx 
mated his musical ones. If he could have founa 
such a one—someone to say: “This situation is too 
tense for melody; this scene is too long, and must 
be cut; you must throw away that lovely bit be- 
cause it holds up the action’—if he could have 
found his Merimée, or his Illici, America would 
have had her Bizet and her Puccini. But the two 
never met; and so Herbert must be content to 
live—as he will live—in a multitude of small master- 
pieces, rather than in one great one. 

Deems Taylor. 
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_ HE Elinor Glyn of critics is at it again ... Mme. 
Olga Samaroff Stokowski (nee Mary Hickenlooper 
of St. Louis) is writing and writing and writing for 
“The Philadelphia Record” ... and all about New York 
concerts ...we quote from the Record—“In contrast 
with the “white hot” reviews hastily prepared for the 
daily press, Mme. Stokowski says she purposes “to dis- 
cuss more at leisure contemporary life in the musical 
and dramatic worlds for the benefit of a widespread pub- 
lic wherever interest in such things may exist,” and that 
she chooses New York for her field because it offers, 
during the winter season, “more than any single city in 
the world, a kaleidoscopic picture.” ...Ho Hum.... 


+ HE Social Whirl: . .. Gigli’s tea last Sunday after- 
noon was cosy and _ intime...Maurice Halperson, 
Staats-Zeitung critic, was there early ... also several 
foyer celebrities. ... At the Boston Symphony Carnegie 
Hall matinee a week ago ... Albert Spalding, violinist, 
and Mrs. Spalding, Rudolph Ganz, pianist-conductor late 
of St. Louis, and Myra Hess, our favorite English pianist, 
in ringside boxes ...and much interested in Serge 
Koussevitzky’s reading of “Petrouchka”. . . something 
about Yehudi Menuhin, die wunderkind, on the opposite 
page. .. 


M ORITZ ROSENTHAL, the pianist, did not play at the 
Capitol Theatre, New York, last Sunday as scheduled (the 
accepted offer was cabled him in Europe) ... we hear 
nothing, see nothing, say nothing. 


F IRST prize for the season’s novelty goes to Frances 
Kerkova, violinist, who returned on the Mauretania with 
the just too exciting news that the persistence of an 
infatuated Dutch nobleman had forced her to cut short 
a concert tour in Holland ...a brand new one at last. 


sy HERE were dazzling portraits of Lawrence Gilman, 
W. J. Henderson, and Deems Taylor published in “The 
T. P. R. O. A. Quill” for November.....Chaliapine re- 
fused to sing at the Berlin Opera a fortnight or so ago 
... fee too low... not over a thousand marks... so 
he sang at the Admiral-Palast ...he is now in Barce- 
lona and sails for America on January 4... Here’s de- 
votion ... Mary Garden of Chicago at Tito Schipa’s 
recital in Carnegie Hall, New York ... and scheduled to 
broadcast at 9:30 ...she insisted the “mike” be in- 
stalled in Carnegie ...it was... she left the box at 
9:27, broadcast for 15 minutes, and returned to her box 
- She missed two songs on Schipa’s program. 


A T the Berthold Neuer’s party ... Rosenthal, Greta 
Steuckgold of the Metropolitan, Alexander Lambert, 
Munz, Pitts Sanborn, Bert Peyser, Edward Zeigler, the 
Hugo Reisenfelds, Anna Duncan, the Milt Grosses, Rich- 
ard L. Stokes, lots of others ...and we almost forgot 
... Dr. Sigmund Spaeth... . 


J OSEPH HOFMANN and Lea Luboshutz, the violinist, 
have been giving joint sonata recitals in the Middle West 
... after one of their appearances a young neophyte in an 
Ohio conservatory mourned next day—“there were no 
solos and Hofmann never played his ‘Barcarolle’”...we 
can make up better ones than that...Ernest Hutcheson 
is glowing with optimism these days...Max Rabinovitch, 
Chaliapine’s inimitable accompanist, filled the same role 
for Mme. Frances Aldaon her Australian tour ... ask him 
how he liked the trip...score a cigar for Charles Wake- 
field Cadman . . . the Chicago opera will give his “A Witch 
of Salem” in Boston in February...a repeat..for the 
opera was given in Chicago last season. ..congratulations 
are in order. 


H ERE’S one on Reinald Werrenrath, the Danny Deever 


baritone...in the Victor studio recording the prologue 
from “Pagliacci”...Jack MacDonald directing the pro- 
ceedings...record No. 1 no good...Ditto for records 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12...13 or 14 (I forget which) 
was excellent...Sighs, perspiration, and_ relief...said 
Werrenrath, “Jack, why don’t we make a burlesque record 
of the “Pagliacci” prologue . . . “My boy,” replied Mac- 
Donald, “we’ve made a dozen already and I’m not so sure 
of the last one yet”... 

Henry Cowell, the San Francisco modernist, is in New 
York and vicinity for the winter...He is going to play 
concerts in the East and continue editing his magazine, 
“The New Music” by long distance; considerable feat; 
but these modernists have to be ambidexterous... 


In Memoriam:—Our sincere sympathy to David Men- 
doza, conductor of the Capitol Theatre Orchestra, New 
York...one of the pioneers of the country in introducing 
and building up a sound repertoire of good music with 
an exceptionally fine orchestra...Loew’s management now 
has the Capitel...the results are obvious...atrocious pro- 
grams...cheap jazz...terrible comedians...and a _ per- 
ceptible collapse in the quality of entertainment...Notes 


A T Geraldine Farrar’s recital ...every musician, 
critic, faithful follower and half the social register... 
noisy and open forums in the lobbies between songs 
while the assisting artist toiled laboriously ... we 
thought of autumn and the tragic significance of the past 
tense. 

HOLLISTER NOBLE. 
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‘of “The Beggar’s Opera,” 


Kubey-Rembrandt Photo 


Georges Enesco, with Whom Menuhin 
Studied for Eight Months. 


“Beggar's Opera” Booked for Re- 
turn Engagement 


Sr. Louris, Nov. 29.—For the second 
“pop” concert of the St. Louis Symphony, 
Emil Oberhoff, guest conductor, presented a 
finely balanced program, including Dvorak’s 
“Carnival” Overture; Sibelius’ Valse Triste 
and “Finlandia,” the Scherzo from “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” by Mendels- 
sohn, the Overture to “Mignon” and three 
excerpts from “The Damnation of Faust.” 
Princess Jacques de Broglie, pianist, was 
the soloist, playing Saint-Saéns’ Concerto 
No. 2 in G Minor. Solo parts in the or- 
chestral numbers were played by Gabriella 
Pampari, harpist, and John Kiburz, flutist. 

Dusolina Giannini, soprano, captivated 
her audience at a recent recital, singing 
arias and ballads with brilliance and sym- 
pathy. Her program was chosen from the 
works of Schubert, Handel, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, La Forge, ‘Puccini and others. Molly 
Bernstein accompanied. The concert was 
under the management of Elizabeth Cueny. 

A capacity house greeted the production 
the second at- 
traction in the Civic Music League series 
in the Odeon. This company will return 
under the management of Elizabeth Cueny 
for performances on Feb. 10 and 11. 


Ss. L. CG 
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> don’t like prodigies but this boy 
W: different. We refer to young 
Yehudi Menuhin, the eleven-year-old 


violinist whose recent activities are chronicled 
on our first page. He is an amazing young 


artist—and a fine looking sturdy youngster 
with a remarkable persorality. — 2 
Menuhin was born in New York City— 


not Palestine, Poland, South Bend or Tia 
Juana as reported in the press— of Pales- 
tinian Jewish parents. He was taken to 
San Francisco when nine months old. His 
serious instruction on the violin began at 
the age of four. Louis Persinger, conductor 
of the San Francisco Chamber Music So- 
ciety was his teacher. 

He is ape of the three children . . . two 
sisters aged 7 and 5... one an aspiring 
pianist and the other a devotee of the cello. 
Yehudi, who speaks excellent French, looks 
like a young athlete beginning to put on 
weight . . . fine blond hair, complexion fair, 
large brown eyes and a firm sensitive mouth. 
He is one of the most delightfully simple 
and unaffected young souls that ever ap- 
peared in these environs. And he has the 
poise, dignity, and self-assurance of an adult 

Here is a true story. It happened last 
summer. Ysaye, the eminent Belgian vio- 
linist, was recommended for some advanced 


instruction. Yehudi and his mother jour- 
neyed from Paris to. Brussels, gained an 
audience with the great man, and as a 


little test of the prospective pupil's talents 
Ysaye and Yehudi essayed a composition 
for two violins. The story is short. Ye- 
hudio grew more and more restless. Finally 
he caught his mother’s eye and whispered 
in Russian: 

“Listen, Mama, can’t we leave? 
think this gentleman can give me 
need.” 

Thus the youngest generation. 

At the age of eight, he appeared as solo- 
ist with the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra, Alfred Herz, formerly of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, conducting. The 
concert took place in the Auditorium; the 
audience numbered over 9000. 

Another of those seldom appearances of 
Menuhin, also at the age of eight, was made 
in his own recital at the Manhattan Opera 
House, New York, when prominent New 
York critics received him with distinguished 
consideration. 


I don’t 
what I 


Opera House Site 
Looms Big Again 


Entire Project for New Building 
Is Overhauled. Kahn Makes 
Statement 


\ new site and new building plans for the 
Metropolitan Opera Company project are 
expected to become realities in two or three 
months, and the entire project of a new 
home for the Metropolitan is being over- 
hauled. 

These are the newest developments in the 
“controversy” which started some weeks ag: 
with the publication in Musica AMERICA 
of Joseph Urban’s tentative drawings for 
the new opera house. The directors of the 
Metropolitan have announced, through their 
chairman, Otto H. Kahn, that the old fifty- 
seventh Street site, chosen last February, is 
impractical and that other sites proposed by 
various interests are too expensive. 


Boston Symphony 


(Continued from page 1) 

one instance, or much more than justice in 
the other. Some details, as in the use of 
the triangle in the second of the pair, 
“Komm, Gott, Schopfer, Heiller Geist”— 
as if all the doorbells in heaven were being 
rung for the delivery of joyful telegrams 

seemed as unBachian as at the earlier 
hearing, but there was manifest a subtlety of 
effects in many instances that was not evi- 
dent before, together with echoes of the 
organ that were of interest in their own 
right. Still, as between Bach and Schoén- 
berg, the reviewer would have found these 
transcriptions more rewarding if there had 
been less of extraneous coloring and dual 
personality. 





More Nores on Mr. Menuuin 
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Instead of accepting any offers made for 
other appearances, the violinist’s father took 
him to Europe in January, 1926, to study 
with Georges Enesco, the Roumanian com- 
poser and violinist. Menuhin studied with 
Enesco for 8 months in Paris. 

Menuhin’s first performance with the La- 
moreaux Symphony Orchestra resulted in 
such an outstanding success that his par- 
ents finally reluctantly agreed for him to 
make a second appearance, the news of 
which brought a sold out house several 
days before he played. 

When that day’s program ended, a general 
rush was made for Menuhin and the en- 
thusiasts engulfed him. The orchestra play- 
ers, all of them veterans hard to impress, 
presented the boy with a golden placque as a 
memento of their appreciation. His violin, 
of three-quarter size and adapted to his years, 
is a Grancino, said to bear the date of 1695, 
and valued at $10,000. At his New York 
appearances, however, Menuhin used a full 
size violin. 

One of the young man’s friends in the 
New York Symphony informs us that Ye- 
hudi studied the score of Mozart’s E flat 
concerto for six hours and then played the 
composition through without the music. He 
was once indisposed when he was assigned 
the Spohr concerto; but he studied the score 
in bed and played the piece without his 
music at his next lesson. 

Prodigies are indeterminate quantities and 
dangerous phenomena. They are often ex- 
ploited and usually spoiled. Many talents 
flame and turn to ashes. But not all of 
them; vide, Hofmann, Huberman, Mischa 
Elman, Fritz Kreisler and others. Menu- 
hin, from domestic and professional stand- 
points, is in excellent hands. His is a 
genius which seems to be unusually rich 
and well founded and indicative of healthy 
development and future brilliance. : 
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To your relatives or friends who are interested in music there can 
be no more acceptable gift than 


Edited by Deems Taylor, composer of 
noted music authority, its weekly issues coyer musical activities 
and personalities throughout the world. 
of artists, conductors, teachers, educators and musical organizations. 


(Musical AMERICA, coming fifty-two times to one whom you 

wish to remember, is a weekly reminder of your holiday greeting. 
This will be further emphasized by an appropriate letter of Christmas 
wishes, notifying the recipient of your gift. 


The gift value of MUSICAL AMERICA far exceeds its modest 
subscription price of $5.00 for one year or two years for $8.00. 
We, therefore, suggest that you immediately mail your order, using 
the coupon below or your own stationery. 


§01 Fifth Avenue, New York 


for which send MUSICAL AMERICA— 
$5.00—to the following address: 
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Louis Persinger, with Whom Menuhin 
Studied for a Period. 


Symphony and Singers 
Are Heard in Detroit 


Naegele Makes First Local Appear- 
ance in Recital 


Detroit, Nov. 29.—The Sunday afternoon 
concert of the Detroit Symphony on Nov. 
20 brought Myra Mortimer as contralto 
soloist. Orchestral mumbers were the 
Overture to “The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,” Balakireff’s “Thamar,” the “Ruman- 
ian” Rhapsody of Enesco and polonaises by 
Liszt and Tchaikovsky. Miss Mortimer 
sang an aria by Monteverdi, Sharp’s “Jap- 
anese Death Song” and other numbers. 

Geraldine Farrar sang in Orchestra Hall 
on Nov. 22, interpreting lieder and other 
music with fine artistry. Her accompanist 
was Claude Gonvierre. 

The first Detroit appearance of the young 
American pianist, Charles Naegele, took 
place in the Twentieth Century Club Audi- 
torium under the auspices of the Tuesday 
Musicale, Nov. 22. Mr. Naegele’s program 


embraced Weber’s “Perpetual Motion,” 
Debussy’s “Reflets dan l'eau,” Rubinstein’s 
arrangement of Beethoven’s “Turkish 


March,” a Handel Minuet, a group of 
Chopin and Busoni’s arrangement of Bach’s 
Prelude and Fugue in D.—H. A. G. S. 
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“A PORTRAYAL WHICH WILL LINGER IN THE MEMORY” 


—Evening World 


UEENA MARIO 


as Gretel 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY, NOV. 5, 1927 


Richard L. Stokes, in the Evening World: 


‘... The glory of the Metropolitan’s week-end rested upon the head 
of Mme. Queena Mario. Im the role of the peasant girl in Humper- 
dinck’s ‘Haensel and Gretel,’ the Amen cam soprano found a part fitted 
to order for her charm, sense of humor and child-like voice. . . . The 
performance of “Haensel and G itself was the most delightful 
enterprise the writer has as yet beheld at the Metropolitan. Mme. 
Mario's gallant and whimsical little heroime was adorned with a hundred 
details of by-play.” 





ah 





Charles Pike Sawyer, in the Evening Post: 


“Queena Mario never sang or acted better tham she did as Gretel. 
She seemed but a child, carrying out the illusion most perfectly. 


Pitts Sanborn, in the Evening Telegram: 


“Miss Mario has here a role that fits her wocally, 
every other respect to a 7T 


physically and in 


Olin Downes, in the New York Times: 


‘The Metropolitan has had excellemt and popular impersonators of 
children in ‘Haensel and Gretel before this, but it ts doubtful if they 
attained the level reached yesterda) Especially Miss Mario, 
whose Gretel was a personification of the German peasant child of 
the poem and of the child that Humperdinck glorifies in his score. 
In action and song, this was a simple, characteristic and supremely 
finished impersonation by a young woman whose imtelligence and artistic 
adaptability have long since been proved, but who had not before, in 
the writer's experience, accomplished what she did vesterday afternoon.” 





Samuel Chotzinoff, in the World: 


“I thought Miss Mario a better Gretel than the Metropolitan 
has ever had as tar back as I can remember. Miss Mario was in looks 
our idea of Gretel since bovhood 


Lawrence Gilman, in the Mevate Tribune: 


“There can now be room only t salute the wresistible Gretel of Miss 
Queena Mario.” 
Oscar Thompson, in Musical America: 


“Miss Mario was delightfully urchinmesque and sang very prettily. She 
can regard this as her happiest achiewement at the Metropolitan.” 


In Philadelphia, November 15, 1927 
Linton Martin, in the Philadelphia —e 


“The Gretel of Queena Mario seemed to hav 
pages of the beloved childhood tale, and 
in appearance and performance 


st tepped rivht out of the 


S. L. Laciar, in the Philadelphia Public Ledger: 


‘The star of the performance was Queena Mario, whose Gretel was 
not only the finest interpretati t the part given in Philadelphia for 
twenty-five vears, but was 1s comvimeing a quality im every way as 
to turnish virtually a new standard for the role : 


H. T. Craven, in the ae Record: 


“Queena Mari Ss the mest ete since Bella Alten, 


‘ perhaps her 
superior 


seemed too good to be true, 
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Charles Naegele 


Recital Manners 
and Mannerisms 


That mannerisms, contrary to conven- 
tional opinion, have a definite and legitimate 
place in the equipment of a concert pianist, 
is the opinion of Charles Naegele. 

“While a pianist’s first consideration must, 
of course, be musical,” he says, “I am ot 
the opinion that too many concert artists 
discount the appeal that may be made to 
the eye. An audience must feel at one with 
the artist, and I consider any means that 
tends toward this end legitimate and self- 
justifying. 

“Perhaps I lay myself open to misunder- 
standing in making this assertion, but that 
has been the result of my experience. How 
much easier it is for the opera singer to 
project his message, than the recitalist, 
hampered by the traditions and restrictions 
of what is really a much more difficult form 
of art. 

Elementary Psychology 

‘The really clever singer, I believe, re- 
alizes this, and, if he does not indulge in 
quite the freedom permitted his operatic 
brother, nevertheless does not minimize this 
method of making an appeal to his audi- 
ence. Why on earth, then, should a pianist 
scorn this bit of elementary psychology? He 
must use discretion, of course, but if an 
attitude or a gesture, providing it is with- 
in the bounds of good taste, can help his 
audience to concentrate, or illumine a mood, 
why should this not become as much a part 
of his technic as it is that of any other 
artist addressing the public?” 

Remarking about the tastes of his audi- 
ences, Mr. Naegele finds that music of 
strong rhythmic appeal commands the quick- 
est response. 

“Rhythm undoubtedly comes first in public 
appeal. After that I would place melodic 
interest and then harmonic. Perhaps this 
explains why so much more modern music 
meets with only a lukewarm response. It 
1as not been my experience that American 
audiences are not interested in American 
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1927 


Asour New Music 


LL. the male choruses of the coun- 


try, or, at least, their conductors, 
have been placed under a debt of grati- 
tude to Dr. Archibald Davison, con- 
ductor of the Harvard University Glee 
Club, and his co-workers, for their re- 
markable series of part-songs for 
men’s voices, “Harvard University 
Glee Club Collection” (&. C. Schirmer 
Music Co.). 

I have had the pleasure of reviewing 
many of the numbers in this series from 
time to time, and there remains nothing to 
be said concerning the thoroughness of the 
workmanship, the wide variety of music in- 
cluded and its quality. But it is always a 
privilege to be able to list new additions, 
for the benefit of those conductors who are 
on the lookout for the best in their line. 

These numbers have recently been re- 
ceived: “Entrance and March of Peers,” 
from Sullivan’s “Iolanthe ;” “Bon jour, mon 
coeur,” by Orlando di Lasso; Emmanuel 
Chabrier’s “Féte Polonaise,” “Sun and 
Moon,” by Gretchaninoff; “Radiant Stars,” 
by César Cui; two Chorals by Bach: “Jesu, 
Joy of Man’s Desiring” and “Out of the 
Depths I cry to Thee;” “Good News from 
Heaven,” from the same composer’s “Christ- 
mas” Oratorio; an old French Carol, “Bring 
a Torch Jeannette, Isabella;” three pieces 
by sixteenth century British composers: “I 
go Before My Charmer,” a canzonet in two 
parts that may be sung by either men or 
women, by Morley; “On the Plains, Fairy 
Trains,” a madrigal by Thomas Weelkes, 
and Byrd’s “Sacerdotes Domini;”’ a_ Bo- 
hemian folk-song, “Reaper’s Song,” with a 
four-hand piano accompaniment and a 
Scotch folk-song, “Turn Ye to Me,” includ- 
ing a tenor solo; two choruses by Handel: 
“Then Round About the Starry Throne,” 
from “Samson,” and “How Beautiful are the 
Feet,” from “Messiah,” and, finally, the rous- 
ing “Coronation Scene” from Moussorgsky’s 
“Boris Godounoff.” 

The “Radcliffe College Choral Music” 
series, from the same press, goes hand in 
hand with its brother of Harvard and keeps 
pace, also, in quality. An old English tune, 
“The Day of the Fair,” in three parts, is a 
recent addition and will be hailed by wom- 
en’s choruses that go in for the best. Kath- 
erine K. Davis has done the arranging. 

- =e 

HERE is usually gracefulness and fin- 

nesse to be found in the songs and piano 
pieces by Horace Johnson and his recently 
published number for pi- 
ano, entitled “In the 
American Manner” (G. 
Schirmer) is no excep- 
tion to the rule. But | 
must admit that the significance of the title 
escapes me. Its rhythmic scheme is rather 
restless, which is characteristic, but one 
meets with that condition in other parts of 
the musical globe. Probably Mr. Johnson 
delivers a subtle thrust by starting off Al- 
legro con spirito and, returning to this lively 
mood from time to time, ending /anguido, 
because our enthusiasm is short lived at 
times. However, the music of “In the Amer- 
ican Manner” is original and diverting and 
worthy of the attention of pianists 

Frederick Schlieder’s “The Blue Iris” is 
another Schirmer publication that is of much 
more than passing interest. The composer 
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calls it a tone poem and a tone poem it 
is, in truth. Of gossamer delicacy, it has, 
at the same time, a richness of harmonic 
coloring and a rhythmic gracefulness that 
make it worthy of its glowing title. We 
could do with more pieces of this kind. 
“Moon Paths,” a valse impromptu, and 
“The King’s Jester,” the latter from a set 
of three “Miniature Burlesques,” are by 
Ernest Harry Adams (Arthur P. Schmidt 
Co.). There is moonlight and delicacy in 
the melodious little waltz and a wealth of 
humor in the burlesque. Both are along the 
lines of 


salon music and neither is more 
than moderately difficult. 
* * 

FURTHER addition to the series of 

d Cowboy Songs, arranged by Oscar J. 


Fox, is “Old Paint” (Carl Fischer). Mr. 
Further Addi- Fox tells us that this 
bees te Cate song “was sung at the 
boy Songs by conclusion of cowboy 
Ovsear Fox dances, in place of our 

customary ‘Home Sweet 
Home,’ and repeated over and over in or- 
der to delay the end of the ball.” It is one 
of those simple, straightforward tunes al- 
ways found in these frontier ballads. John 
A, Lomax collected it and the music is for 
medium voice. Harvey Gaul’s “Nightingale 
Singing, Whippoorwill Winging,” from the 
Fischer press, is a gliding, ingratiating num- 
ber, inscribed to Maria Jeritza. The ac- 
companiment is full of rapid, smooth scale 
passages that lend color to the solo, is per- 
formed by a skillful pianist. The voice 
part, while not formidably difficult, demands 
easy production. 

Continuing the publication of selections 
from Charles Wakefield Cadman’s opera, 
“A Witch of Salem” (Oliver Ditson Co.) 
the soprano aria, “There is a Pool in Mayo,” 
is now available in sheet music form. Here 
is a number that will tax the technical skill 
of the singer. 

a * * 
ERBERT S. DAVIS, an assistant band 

4 leader in the army, is the composer 
of a descriptive polka, entitled “Aurora” 
(Carl Fischer).  Cor- 
netists or trumpeters will 
find much in it to keep 
them practicing for some 
time. There is a simple 
piano accompaniment. Ruth Bampton has 
performed a service for the young folks in 
arranging “Six Christmas Carols” for the 
piano (Boston: Percy Ashdown). Five of 
them are well known English carols, and 
“Silent Night” is included as well. Second 
grade pupils will be able to play these melo- 
dies and should be taught to do so as soon 
as possible. 


A Cornet Solo 
and Carols 
for Piano 


Indianapolis Concerts 
Inp., Nov. 29.—The first 
under the auspices of 

Matinee Musicale was 
recital by Mildred Dilling on 
Friday afternoon, Nov. 4, in the Masonic 
Temple. Among modern French composi- 
tions Miss Dilling included five numbers 
from “En Vacances” by de Severac; the 
Andante from “Piéces Symphoniques” by 
Renie, and numbers by Tournier, Pierné, 
Ravel and Godefroid. The Bach Bourrée 
and “Au Soir” by Schumann were also valu- 
able contributions. Louise Mason Caldwell, 
pianist, added to the charm of Ravel’s In- 
troduction and Allegro. 

Another series was opened by the Federa- 
tion of Public School Teachers with a con- 
cert by Mario Chamlee and Ruth Miller, 
Nov. 2, in the Caleb Mills Hall. Max Cush- 
ing, accompanist, shared honors with the 
singers. 
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International Newsreel 


A Maze that Is Easily Traced. 
Yvonne D’Arle, Prima Donna, Re- 
fused to Return From Her Tour 
Abroad Without Her Sheep Dog to 
Which She (or Someone) Gave the 
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An Artistic Triumph. 
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Mme. ISABELLE VENGEROVA 





“One way of thinking, the piano is an instrument, and pianists are players. 
book of the head and the heart; and pianists are its expositors, each favoring a particular aspect of it. 











THE CURTIS 
INSTITUTE 9 MUSIC 


JOSEF HOFMANN, Director 


An Excerpt from the Christian Science Monitor 


“One group, that is to say, views it as a disclosure of sentiment; a second, as a historic record; a third, as a 
compendium of speed calculations; a fourth, as a folio of designs; and a fifth, as a traveler’s guide to new 
realms, whether of emotion, fact, mechanism or form, matters not. 


“Many a man and many a woman might even lay claim to an understanding of what all five are driving at. In 


all likelihood, Mr. Hofmann could.” 


JOSEF HOFMANN, Director of The Curtis 
Institute of Music, and head of the pianoforte 
department, is acknowledged one of the 
world’s foremost pianists. 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL, an exponent of the 
art of Mikuli, Joseffy and Liszt, enjoys unique 
distinction as a pianist and a teacher. 


MME. ISABELLE VENGEROVA, a pupil of 
Leschetizky, won prominence in Europe as a 
concert pianist, and for eleven years was 
Professor of Pianoforte at the National Con- 
servatory of Music, Petrograd. 


i 


DAVID SAPERTON, a follower of Busoni 
and Godowsky, combines a concert career 
with extensive teaching activities. 


These masters of pianoforte teach personally 
and give individual lessons at the 
Curtis Institute of Music 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 


Another way, the piano is a 
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Musical Greeks 


Meet in Program 


Beethoven and Stravinsky Works 
Given by Schneevoigt in 
Los Angeles 


Los Ancsuss, Nov. 22—Stravinsky and 
Beethoven were the Greeks who met in the 
second pair of Los Angeles Philharmonic 
someerts under Georg Schneevoigt, on Nov. 
10 and 11. Buffeted between these two di- 
vergent minds was the effervescent Men- 
felssohn Violin Concerto, with Alfred E. 
Megerlin, concertmaster, as soloist. The 
program was, withal, another triumph for 
Schneevoigt, the depth of whose musician- 
ship and versatility have been more manifest 
m each appearance. 

Stravinsky's “Fire Bird,” given twice last 
summer in the Bowl concerts, received its 
first hearimg in this series. It was played 
exceedingly well and had an immense suc- 
cess, as did also Beethoven’s “Eroica” Sym- 
phony. 

Mendelssohn’s Concerto fared unusually 
well im the hands of Mr. Megerlin. His in- 
tomation was good, his bowing free and his 
tome, somewhat small, was nevertheless, of 
beautiful quality. 


Violinist Makes Début 


Samuel Albert, a mewcomer in the vio- 
limist fraternity, made his American début 
im a comcert im the Biltmore music room, 
on Nov. 12 An American artist, Mr. Al- 
bert has spent six years in Europe, being 
graduated last spring from the Royal Hun- 
garian Academy of Music in Budapest, 
where he was a pupil of Jenéd Hubay. 

Playing music by Nandor Zsolt, Handel, 
Lalo, Dvorak, Kreisler, Wieniawski, and 
Veracini, Mr. Albert disclosed a formidable 
technic amd a sound musical background 
that united to make his work distinctive. 
Mrs. M. Hennion Robinson was at the pi- 
amo, amd the concert was under the Behymer 
management. 

Palmer Christian, an organist of high at- 
taimments, supplied the musical program in 
the series spomsored by the choir of the 
First Baptist Church on Nov. 15. Mr. 
Christian brought out the resources of his 
mstrument in a program that included com- 


positions by Corelh, Bach, De Lamarter, 
Elzar, Yon and Bonnet. ? 
Hat Davipson CRAIN. 


Federated Board Meetings 


(Continued from page 1) 


Dudley Buck Singers, the National Music 
League and the new American Opera Com- 


Baromess Von Klenner, president of the 
National Opera Club, has arranged a re- 
ception amd musicale for Thursday after- 
mnoom, amd om Thursday evening the Phil- 
harmomic Orchestra concert will be open to 
lelegates by the invitation of Mrs. Otto 
i. Kahn, president of the National Music 
League; and by Mrs. Vera Bull Hull, sec- 
retary. There will also be a concert by the 
mela Club at the Brooklyn Academy, 
by imvitation of Mrs. Etta Hamilton Mor- 
district president. 
m Friday or Saturday evenings, the visi- 
‘s have been imvited by Mrs. Kahn to 
attend the Metropolitan Opera. 
reat imterest has been evinced in the 
s of the Atwater Kent auditions, which 
be held Saturday night. Mrs. Kelley is 
rman of the national committee for this 
rtaking and will preside. Two winners 
» each district will participate in the con- 


‘ 


Introduces Dutch Music 


unas, Tex., Nov. 29.—With a person- 
augmented by a vocal ensemble of six- 
members, the Dallas Symphony gave 
cert at the Fair Park Auditorium, Sun- 
Nov. 20, for an audience of more than 
% among them 2000 high school stu- 
Paul Van Katwijk, conductor, led 
rchestra in a program including Bach's 
tor G String, the “King Christian” 
~<te and the “Peit Hein” Rhapsody by Van 
oy, which was discovered in Holland 
the conductor and played here for the 
tume. Three numbers were sung by 
vocal group. 
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Baltimore Hears Philadelphia Orchestra’s 


Performance of Mozart’s “‘Idomeneo”’ 


Ba.timore, Nov. 29.—The large audience 
attracted to the Lyric Theater on Nov. 16 
by Fritz Reiner and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra heard a catholic program, read with 
Mr. Reiner’s well-known musicianship. Leo 
Weiner’s orchestration of the Bach Tocata 
and Fugue in C, a Gavotte from Mozart’s 
“Idomeneo,” the “Noah’s Ark” of. Rieti, 
Stravinsky’s “Fireworks” and the “Pines of 
Rome” by Respighi constituted the list. 

The series given here by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra is under the management of 
William A. Albaugh. 

Lawrence Tibbett gave a baritone recital 
in the Lyric Theater under the auspices of 
the Albaugh Concert Bureau. A large at- 
tendance showed the interest this singer’s 
reputation had aroused. Mr. Tibbett’s pro- 
gram included examples of operatic compo- 
sition, oratorio excerpts, lieder and modern 
narrative songs. Edward Harris supplied 
the accompaniments, and was given solo rep- 


resentation with his two 
“Croon” and “Noél.” 

Alexander Sklarevski, pianist, member of 
the teaching staff of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory, gave the fourth Peabody recital of the 
season, Nov. 18 in the main hall of the Pea- 
body Institute. In a classical and modern 
program he held the attention of his au- 
dience. 

Frederick Erickson, organist and choir- 
master of Emmanuel Protestant Episcopal 
Church, presented Bachs cantanta “Sleepers 
Awake” Sunday evening, Nov. 20 with the 
assistance of the choir. Elizabeth Stidman, 
soprano; Lillian Howard Mann, alto, and 
Eugene Martinet, baritone, were the soloists. 
The cantata was broadcast from Station 
WBAL. 

Mr. Erickson has been chosen conductor 
of the Treble Clef Club, to succeed the late 
Eugene Wyatte. 


compositions, 


Franz C. BorNSCHEIN. 
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Kodaly Premiere Announced 
by Pro Musica 


HE first of the Pro Musica con- 
certs this season will bring the first 
American performance of “Psalmus 
Hungaricus,” by Zoltan Kodaly, for or- 
chestra, tenor solo and chorus, in co- 
operation with the Philharmonic Society 
ot New York, Willen Mengelberg con- 
ductor, Dec. 19, in Carnegie Hall. 
Maurice Ravel in his first appearance 
here will give the second concert, as- 
sisted by renowned artists, in a program 
of his instrumental, chamber and vocal 
music, at the Gallo Theater, the evening 
of Jan. 15. Béla Barték, and Joseph 
Szigeti, violinist, are scheduled for the 
third concert, in the Gallo Theater, the 
evening of Feb. 5 


“Chocolate Blondes” Has Negro Cast 
Watertoo, Iowa, Nov. 29.—C. Albert 
Scholin has been engaged to write the mu- 
sic for “The Chocolate Blondes.” The pro- 
duction is to go on tour next season with 
an all-Negro cast of thirty. The authors 
are Rector and Cooper. RC 


























Regarding First New York Concert 


Town Hall 


A packed house of music-lovers welcomed back this unique 
The playing of the musicians had all its old 
ravishing beauty of tone, exquisite refinement of phrase and 


organization. 


of 24th Season 





shimmering play of color. 


They gave a fine performance of rich singing tone and 
the sense of unity that has. long featured the work of 
this famous quartet. The audience was capacity. 

—Tribune. 


The Flonzaleys covered themselves with glory as 
usual, for they are artists in the deft witchery 
of chamber-music, and gave remarkable evi- 

dence of that wizardry of technic in which 

—World. /* 

The Flonzaleys were wholly captivat- 
ing, playing with fascinating grace 

and sentiment, with distinguished 


they excel. 


THE 


FLONZALEY 


QUARTET 


Founded by E. J. de Coppet 


VICTOR RECORDS 


finesse of color, tone, and rhythm 
native to their style. —Sun. 
A fine performance, very 
clear and polished, as it 
could have been by no 
other quartet. —Post. 


It Is Stitt WirHout 
PEER IN THESE 
Parts, oR PeEr- 
HAPS IN ANY 

OTHER. 


—Journal. 


November 8 


LOUDON CHARLTON, CARNEGIE HALL 


—Times. 


Management 
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Another Stellar ~Achtevement 


In the (areer of 


MARION TELY 








© Mishkin 





As Adalgisa 
In the Metropolitan Opera Company’s Revival of “Norma,” November 16, 1927 


“Never has her song been better. She has gained greatly 
in ease and grace of singing and acting in the last year, and a fit 
companion for Miss Ponselle’s ‘Casta Diva’ was the contralto’s 
‘Mira O Norma’ as she pleaded with the mother for her helpless 
children. And other numbers, like those of Miss Ponselle, are 
unforgettable. But in the final analysis those duets stand out 
clear-cut like a cameo, and the vast audience fairly shouted its 
applause, as it had for ‘Casta Diva’ and the other numbers which 
were sung so beautifully. Rarely is such generosity in genuine 
applause seen in the Metropolitan.” 


—Charles Pike Sawyer, New York Evening Post. : 
“Miss Telva has sung no other réle with the feeling for “The contralto invested her réle with a dignity and sincerity, 
legato, the sense of the phrase, the artistic dignity that she as well as with a frequent beauty, which won for her the most 
discloses as Adalgisa.” enthusiastic of tributes.” 
—Pitts Sanborn, New York Evening Telegram. —Richard Stokes, New York Evening World. 


Management 


HAENSEL and JONES 
Steinway Hall, New York, N. Y. 


Hardman Piano 
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CANON FELLOWES DISCOURSES ON ELIZABETHAN MUSIC 


Hew far genuine enthusiasm, coupled 


with exhaustive knowledge, may take 
the place of formal technic, is amply demon- 
strated in the case of Rev. Edmund Horace 
Fellowes, Canon of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, England, who has recently lec- 
tured in various cities of the United States 
on his discoveries in Elizabethan music. 

Some 500 songs have been brought to 
light by Canon Fellowes, comprising the 
work of Dowland, Robert Tones, Thomas 
Campian, Byrd, Thomas Ford, Orlando 
Gibbons, and a few others. Other re- 
searches by Canon Fellowes have dis- 
covered string quartets by Gibbons, much 
keyboard music by Byrd, and a very large 
number oi madrigals and motets. 

He points out, early in his talk—for it 
cannot be called a lecture—that the real 
value of this music does not lie in the fact 
that it is “antique,” nor even a matter of 
pride in the descendants, but in its intrinsic 
artistic worth. John Dowland, he says, 
stands as one of the six greatest song 
writers of the world; and, because he was 
much earlier than any of the other five, is 
the father of them all. 

New Place for Gibbons 

It is extremely likely that these discov- 
eries of Canon Fellowes’ may demand a re- 
writing of musical history with regard to 
some important dates. Such a history would 
show Orlando Gibbons as the father of the 
string quartet, in place of Haydn; Dowland 
and Campian as the founders of the art 
song, and Byrd as the real pioneer in key- 
board music, rather than Bach. 

“The truly amazing part of it all,” says 
Canon Fellowes, “is that this entire school 
of work should have disappeared into com- 
plete oblivion for more than 300 years.” 

The key to the researches was the list of 
books, entered at Stationer’s Hall, London, 
published by one East or Este. East’s cata- 
logue was printed about 1608, and listed the 
works of Campian, Dunstable, Byrd, Ford, 
Jones, Weelkes, Dowland and some others. 

The question was: Where were these 
books ? ; 

Curiously, almost all of the books have 


Early English Musicians Compared With Our Rebels 


been discovered—only some three or four out 
of those listed by East being now missing. 
Some of them, obviously, are extremely 
rare; and the Canon tells of one in the pos- 
session of H. G. Folger, of New York, 
which is the only one of its kind, and which 
Mr. Folger himself does not seem to be able 
to put his hand upon. This book contains 
perhaps the earliest known setting of one of 
Shakespeare’s lyrics—It was a lover and 
his lass.’ 


One Book for Four 


The typographical make-up of these books 
is extremely interesting. One book was 
made for four people. The soprano part, 
with the words, would be printed, just as a 
song today is printed, with perhaps an ac- 
companiment, on the left hand side of the 
open book. On the right hand page would 
appear the three other parts, thus: alto at 
the bottom third, so that alto and soprano 
would stand side by side; tenor printed on 
the right side of the page, the lines running 
from the bottom to the top of the page; and 
the bass at the top, up side down. This 
device enables four people to group them- 
selves in a very small space on the plat- 
form; and the fact that the bass would 
sing straight into the face of the alto seems 
to have deterred the book makers not at 
all. 

In all, nearly 500 hundred songs, a large 


number of madrigals and several church 
services have been discovered, edited and 
printed. 


Asked as to the origin of his interest in 
the period, Canon Fellowes says: 

“Tt began when I was a boy at school at 
Winchester. We had a man in charge of 
the glee club who was enthusiastic about 
Elizabethan madrigals, and who always 
managed to find one to put on the programs. 
Later, when I was precentor at Bristol 
Cathedral, I joined the Bristol Madrigal 
Society, and my interest grew. But also it 
grew upon fme that the things were being 
very badly done, and that if one could get at 
original sources they would show, for ex- 
ample, a much more careful and definitely 
rhythmical. treatment than we were giving. 





The Rev. Edmund Horace Fellowes, 


Canon of St. George's 


Windsor. 


Chapel, 


And that thought continued with me until 
I had opportunity to make some researches 


Found Byrd Setting 


His story of how he happened upon the 
recently published “Great Service” of Byrd 
sounds, when he tells it, like a tale of 
zealous detectives unravelling a mystery 

“IT was examining some manuscripts in 
the cloisters at Durham,” he says, “and 
happened to come across a service of Byrd's 
I discovered that it was a really elaborate 
setting of all the morning and evening can 
ticles. A little further study showed me that 
it was exceptionally fine music, but also that 
it was incomplete. Only eight of the ten 
books were to be found. The 
and bass were missing 

“Two or three days later I came upon some 
more Byrd, which I found were indeed what 
I wanted, though still incomplete 

“Quite some time later, at 


l Jecani alt 


» 
Peterhouse 


Cambridge, I found the complete Decani 
alto book for the evening canticles, and 
later again bits of the Te Deum—lI felt that 
I had enough of the original to justify an 
edition, so I wrote the rest of the morning 
canticles and published the whole service. 
Still later discoveries showed me that I had 
approximated Byrd’s thought pretty cor- 
Only one half note was wrong.” 


"| 
rectiy 


Genuine Art Songs 


Canon Fellowes’ singing of these early 
songs demonstrates that they are quite gen- 
wine art songs as distinguished from folk- 
songs. The accompaniment is written out 
with its own independent melody, and car 
im some cases to quite a high point 
the theory of making the accompaniment il- 
lustrate and accentuate the meaning of the 
words. For example, in Dowland’s “When 
to her lute Corrinna sings,” there is a line 
at the end of the stanza: “The strings do 
break.” Here is written in the accompani- 
ment a sweeping figure to be played on the 
lute, exactly expressive of the breaking of 
Surely modern realism could 


ries 


he strings 
go no further 
the very gay street song: “Fine 
kmacks for ladies.” the second line breaks 
the rhythm most expressively, to point each 
“cheap, choice, brave and new.” 
Among the interesting by-products of this 
hunt for songs and madrigals is a book on 
musical theory by Thomas Morely, which is 
not only an excellent theory book, but is 
written in the most amusing style. Weelkes, 
too, has a harmony book which shows both 
knowledge of his subject and great clarity 
in its presentation 
It is interesting to note that the art song 
came to be written in some sort of protest 
against the madrigal. Apparently the madri- 
gal had degenerated into a mere test of the 
skill of the composer and the singers, so 
that in performance the words invariably 
as to be negligible. In 


, 
for greater simplicity and clarity 


adjective, 


were So contused 


the search 


tterance the art song of the period 
evolved Thus does history repeat itself; 
for even now voices are being heard demand- 
ing greater simplicity and clarity. 








Camera Siudy by Stone. 








beauty. 


pure and noble. 


Mr. 


Simonds’ 


Bruce Simonds played a program of singu- 
lar merit in disclosing a musical nature, a 
competent technique and a feeling for 
—New York Times 


Bruce Simonds’ Bach Toccata was a thing 
of shimmering beauty; his Chopin was 
—New York World 


performance was 


technique, runs and scales of great speed 
and precision, and fingers that were firm, 
tireless and accurate. 


—New York American 


BRUCE SIMONDS 


EARNS HIGHEST TRIBUTE FROM NEW YORK AND BOSTON PRESS 


tore. 


poetic 


Mr. Simonds played both Bach and the 
modern Bartok with a finished technique 
and command of the melodic qualities of 
his instrument that spoke most highly of 
a talent intelligently developed. 


pleasure. 


—New York Sun 


note- _ phrasing. 


worthy for a clear, crisp and clean-cut 


Exclusive Management ANNIE FRIEDBE RG 


STEINWAY PIANO 


Mr. Simonds played better than ever be- 
His style is primarily that of the 
ex positor. 
Simonds is a worth-while expetience. 


Mr. Simonds is one of those who may be 
heard with both recurring and increasing 


Simonds played with all that sensitive 
musicianship and unfailing good taste 
which his audiences have grown to expect 
from him. 
perceptions is equalled by the delicacy of 
his command of -the beauties of tone and 


Mr. Simonds did remarkable playing. In 
the Toccata’s adagio Mr. Simonds played 
Bach at his admirable best. 


Bach in 


terms of 


—Boston Transcript 


—Boston Post 


The subtlety of his musical 


—Boston Globe 


—Boston Herald 


Fisk Bldg., New York 
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You Can Own Your Own Studio-Home in 
New York’s First Cooperative Sound-Proof 
Musical Studio Building 





Hor 


ONLY 
$2.50 


A Day 


SHERMAN SQUARE Musica Stup1Io BUILDING 
158-168 West 73d Street, New York City 


Every artist, every teacher, every person interested in a musician knows that it is impossible to find 
in New York a proper studio and apartment at a price that is not exorbitant. 

Walter Russell, architect and painter, creator of the now-famous Art Colony and father of New 
York’s great cooperative studios, has applied his technical skill to a solution of the practical problem which 
he, as an artist, also was compelled to face. 

The SHERMAN SQUARE MUSICAL STUDIO BUILDING is the result. An initial payment 
of only $510, on an investment of $2,550, will obtain occupancy of one of these studio-apartments. 
Larger studios and more pretentious suites in proportion. Balance payable over a period of years. 

NEW YORK’S FIRST COOPERATIVE SOUND-PROOF MUSICAL STUDIO BUILDING is ° 
right off Broadway at a subway express station only five minutes from the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Carnegie Hall and other concert auditoriums. Central Park and Riverside Drive are but a block and 
one-half away. 

Come in and see the studio plans and have the financial details explained. If unable to call personally 
full information will be sent. 


MORE THAN $140,000 WORTH OF STUDIOS ALREADY SOLD. 


MUSICAL STUDIO BUILDING SYNDICATE 


Endicott 0724 


1 West 67th Street, New York City Fen a enn O00 
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The Week of Opera at the Metropolitan 


LEONORA AS LEONORA, A DEBUT 


NCE a season, and sometimes twice, 

“Il Trovatore” has an afternoon or 

an evening all its own at the Metropolitan. 
Usually it is given on a Saturday night or 
at a special performance. Subscribers raise 
no clamor for it, but there is a standing (or 
standee) assurance that certain tune-lovers 
who never set foot in the opera house 
otherwise will come to hear the “Miserere,” 
“Il Balen” and the rest. These heirlooms 
were all there at a special matinée on 
Thanksgiving Day, and with them the addi- 
tional lure of a first appearance by one of 
Mr. Gatti’s new singers, Leonora Corona. 
The daughter of a Texas jurist, with the 
name Italianized for operatic purposes from 
Cochrone, Miss Corona returned to her own 


people after study and operatic appear- 
ances in Italy and Cuba. Of prepossessing 
appearance, she costumed Leonora in a 


‘manner to emphasize a rather commanding 
figure of yesteryear’s Gibsonian type. Her 
voice was disclosed as one of a rich mezzo 
quality, ample in compass and volume, but 
not consistently well produced. Certain al- 
lowances may be made for possible nervous- 
ness and others for the difficulties of the 
part of Leonora, which combines dramatic 
and lyrical elements with a demand for 
flexibility and usually is taxing %o singers 
who fare well enough in the later Itatian 
operas. If all of Miss Corona’s sinzing 
could have been as good as it was at its 
best, her artistic success would have been 


much more commensurate with the 
warmth with which she was received. 
Other roles may find her singing more 


polished and less variable as to quality. At 
any rate, her first Metropolitan audience 
was an exceedingly cordial one. 

Giovanni Martinelli gave something less 
than his customary volume to the airs of 
Manrico and was most successful when he 
modified his tone the most. Giuseppe 
had a tuneful afternoon as Count De Luna 
and actually sang “Il Balen” well—a rare 
experience in any opera house. Margaret 
Matzenauer gave something besides gypsy 
make-up to the role of Azucena. There 
was something of real drama in the first 
of her scenes with Manrico. Others in the 


cast were Ezio Pinza, Philine Falco and 
Giordano Paltrinieri. Mr. Belleza_ con- 
ducte| energetically —O. T. 
NEW DOUBLE BILL 
HE Metropolitan’s new double bill, 


composed of Korngold’s “Violanta” and 
Humperdinck’s “Hansel und Gretel,” had 
its third performance on Monday night with 
the casts which preceding presentations 
made familiar. Maria Jeritza again por- 
trayed the screamy heroine, and Clarence 
Whitehill was the indignant husband whose 
misdirected knife made him an uxoricide. 
Walther Kirchhoff was the unbelievable 
Alfonso and Angelo Bada the loquacious 
Bracca. Mmes. Guilford, Wakefield, Ryan 
and Bonetti and Messrs. Altglass, Paltrini 
eri and Wolfe were involved in this 
stupid affair, 

Humperdinck’s lovely fantasy had an ex- 
cellent performance, with Queena Mario 
charming in every way as Gretel and Editha 
Fleischer as an effective and vocally pleas- 
ant Hdnsel. Dorothee Manski was as ad- 
mirable as before in the role of The Witch 
and Miss Wakefield and Mr. Schutzendorf 
lent undeniable atmosphere as the parents. 
Miss Alcock sang the Sandman and Miss 
Parisette the Dewman. Mr. Bodanzky con- 
ducted both operas with insight and_ skill. 

r. S. 


also 


A HOLIDA Y “TURANDOT” 


‘6 URANDOT” had its third perform- 

ance on Thursday evening, thronged 
as usual by a demonstrative gathering 
which seized upon and applauded violently 
those parts of the score which might be 
construed into being personal achievements. 
Mme. Jeritza was her regal self as the 
Princess and Mr. Lauri-Volpi sang with a 
virility a command of his considerable re- 
sources, and an effortless effectiveness which 
made this arduous role seem bereft of prob- 
lems. Mr. Ludikar was Timur, artistic and 
dignified, and Miss Vettori sang Lin in 
place of Nanette Guilford who was forced 
to retire from the cast at the last moment 
because of illness. Messrs. Basiola, Bada 
and Tedesco were Ping, Pan and Pong, and 
Max Altglass was an elevated Emperor.— 


W. S. 
VASCOING WITH DE GAMA 
RISON’S yawned (we said nothing 


about the audience), there was a ship- 
wreck (no particular singer’s) and _ the 
mancanilla tree got in its deadly work (the 


Reviewed by Oscar ‘Thompson 
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casualties being restricted to 
Selika, although the libretto 
also specifies Neluska) when 
Meyerbeer’s “L’Africaine” 
was sung for the first time 
this season at the Metro- 
politan Wednesday night. 
Aside from all this, Beni- 
amino Gigli made honey 
and tears of “O Paradiso” 
and Rosa Ponselle sang the 
slumber song and the other 
ditties of the regal slave 
with her wonted richness 
and plentitude of voice. 
Queena Mario gave sweet- 
ness to the faded music of 
Inez and Giuseppe de Luca 
strove manfully to make the 
“Figlia de Regi” and 
“Adamstor” airs sound as 
they did when baritones re- 
garded them as among the 
showpieces of opera. The 
singing of some of the sub- 
ordinates was as full of 
waves big and little as the 
ocean in the storm scene, but 
it was a generally adequate ‘¥ 
cast. Tullio Serafin con-, 
ducted propulsively. The 
grotesque ballet and _ the 
sets which Joseph Urban 
provided for the revival of 
this opera four seasons ago 
had their usual effect. 
Meyerbeer, battered by time, 
was still the musical show- 
man who made few serious 
mistakes. 
>. F. 


THE INSEPARABLES AGAIN 

FIRST appearance this season was 

made on Saturday evening, Nov. 19, 
when “Cavalleria Rusticana” shared honors 
with the fraternal “Pagliacci.” Rosa Pon- 
selle and Giovanni Martinelli enacted the 
leading rdles of the operatic twins. As 
Mascagni’s heroine, Miss Ponselle was a 
delight to the eye and ear, singing her 
tempestuous music with clarity and a real 
regard for dramatic requirements. Armand 
Tokatyan was the faithless lover Turiddu 
and Merle Alcock enacted the equally fickle 
Lola. Mario Basiola was an admirable if 
thoroughly bluff Alfio and Lucia was played 
by Philine Falco. 

In “Pagliacci” Elda Vettori was a Nedd« 
who was entirely at home in either moving 
wagon or outdoor stage. Martinelli por 
trayed a somewhat violent Canio who moved 
his audience to enthusiastic acclaim after his 
“Vesti la guibba” and “No, Pagliaccio, non 
son!” Giuseppe Danise was a satisfyingly 
vengeful Tonio and the American, Evereti 
Marshall played the wall-jumping lover of 
Nedda. Mr. Marshell revealed a voice of 
strength and pleasurable warmth. Beppe 
was assumed by Alfio Tedesco. Vincenzo 
Bellezza conducted both operas. 


re. Bae 


“MADAMA BUTTERFLY” 
. fl cy BUTTERFLY” opened 

the third week of the opera season 
by its appearance at the Metropolitan on the 
evening of Nov. 14. Florence Easton sang 
Cio-Cio-San and Giovanni Martinelli was 
the Lieutenant B. F. Pinkerton in the cast. 
Antonio Scotti enacted the Consul at Na- 
gasaki, Sharpless, and Ina Bourskaya was 
Susuki. Miss Easton was emotionally all 
that might be expected of the hapless hero- 
ine of the night watches. Mr. Martinelli 
was, as usual, laudable in his emulation of 
the bigamous Pinkerton. Mr. Scotti was 
effective as the go-between. Phradie Wells, 
Messrs, Bada, Malatesta, Gustafson, Quin- 
tina and Picco completed the cast. Vin- 
cenzo Bellezza conducted 


SECOND PERFORMANCE OF 
“BUTTERFLY” 


“Madama Butterfly” had its second per- 
formance this season in a popular priced 


offering at the Metropolitan Opera, 
Saturday night, with Vincenzo Bellezza 
conducting. Florence Easton gave a con- 


vincing performance of Butterfly, vocally 
as well as histrionically, and her render- 
ing of the haunting “Un bel di Vedremo” 
and “Sai Cos’ Ebbe Cuore” were sung 
with ease and beauty. Frederick Jagel’s 


Pinkerton, 


correctness, 


in 


the 


first 


Wat, HLL 
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Leonora Corona, Who Made Her Debut at the 
Metropolitan Last Week in “Trovatore.” 


navy tor 
duet with 


upheld the 
and _ his 


and William Spier 


sartorial 
' Butterfly 
act was finely interpreted. 


Ina 


Bourskaya was a splendid Susuki and An- 
tonio Scotti was the clean-cut Consul. 
Others in the cast were Messrs. Tedesco, 
Ananian, Gustafson, Quintina, and Picco. 

As an aside, one should like to ask where | 
the Met. prop department got the informa- 
tion that when the robins nest in the U. S. 
it is the season of bedraggled and shopworn 
chrysanthemums in Japan. 


NEWCOMERS AT THE OPERA 
CONCERT 


UNDAY night’s concert at the Metro- 

politan Opera House afforded opportun- 
ity for a huge audience to hear a group of 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s new singers. Of these, 
Leonora Corona, who made her debut on 
Thanksgiving day, Fredrick Jagel, who had 
twice sung Radames in “Aida,” and Everett 
Marshall, whose first appearance was made 
a fortnight ago as the Herald in “Lohen- 
grin” were Americans. Joseph MacPher- 
son, another American who was added to the 
company a year ago, but is not yet a fam- 
iliar figure, was another of the evening's 
artists, as was Dorothee Manski, quite a 
different personage in concert garb from <he 
horrendons in the revival of “Hansel und 
Gretel.” The other singers of the concert 
were Rudolf Laubenthal and Millo Picco. 
Giuseppe Bamboschek conducted. 

Miss Corona was excitedly 
after an air from “Forza del 
shared with Mr. MacPherson the plaudits 
stirred by a duet from the same _ work. 
These are both fine voices, although the one 
is used with theatrical extravagance at times 
and the other has not yet been brought to its 
real dramatic possibilities. Mr. Jagel’s ex- 
cellent routine abetted his attractive tone in 
the Flower Song from “Carmen” and again 
in a duet from ‘‘Gioconda,” sung with Mr. 
Marshall. The latter also sang “Il Balen” 
from “Il Trovatore” with resonant, vital 
tone. Miss Manski and Mr. Laubenthal 
were heard in Wagner excerpts, and Mr. 
Picco sang |’alentine’s Air from “Faust.” 

oT 
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STEINWAY 


“The Instrument of the Immortals” 


The possession of a 
Steinway places the 
seal of supreme ap- 
proval upon the 
musical taste of the 
owner. 


The music 
world accepts the 
name Steinway as 
the synonym for the 
highest achievement 
in piano building. 
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Upholds Standard 


Spargur Artists Open Fourteenth 
Season. Numerous Events 
Are Listed 


Seattie, Nov. 29.—The fourteenth season 
of the Spargur String Quartet, a pioneer 
organization in presenting chamber music 
in this city, opened in the Olympic Hotel. 
The quartet has the same personnel that 
has formed it for thirteen years—John 
Spargur and Albany Ritchie, violins; E. 
a Collens, viola, George Kirchner, 
cello. 


Sydney Dixon, tenor, was given his first 
formal presentation by the Men’s Club of 
Plymouth Church, and was assisted by 
George Rogovoy, ‘cellist, and Arville Bel- 
stad, pianist. 


The Seattle Musical Art Society heard 
Marjorie Miller speak on “Impressions from 
Abroad” at its Nov. 16 meeting, when the 
musical program consisted of modern 
British works presented by Frances Tanner, 
violinist; and Clara Lewys Owen, con- 
tralto. 


Cornish Trio Plays 


Appearing on the Three Arts Series of 
the Cornish School, the Cornish Trio played 
in the school little theater, programming 
Beethoven’s Trio in C Minor and Gretchan- 
inoft’s Trio in E Flat Major, op. 38, as 
principal numbers. The members are Peter 
Meremblum, violin; Kolia Levienne, ’cello; 
and Berthe Poncy, piano. 


The Temple Chorus, directed by Graham 
Morgan, gave its first concert of the sea- 
son with Hazel Fern Heitman, Veona 
Socolofsky, W. H. Gerrard and J. B. Car- 
michiel as soloists. Coleridge-Taylor can- 
tata, “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” was 
sung. 

Recitals have been by students of the fol- 
lowing teachers: Eloise Clyde Moore, 
voice; Lewis Rotter, violin; Eileen French 
Risegari, Irene Baltrusch, Marion Mullins 
Brown, and Kenneth Lyman, piano. 


Davin ScHEETzZ CRAIG. 
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Ernest Hutcheson (Center), Pianist and Composer, Recently Made Dean of the 
Juilliard Foundation, Will Give His First Recital Since His Appointment at Car- 
negie Hall, Wednesday Evening, Dec. 14. He Is Seen Here with a Group Includ- 
ing Students, Assistants, John Erskine (on Right), Author and Teacher, and 
Guy Maier, Pianist (on Left). 


On Seattle’s Calendar 


Seatt_e, Nov. 29.—The Seattle Musical 
Art Society presented Louise Van Ogle in 
a lecture-recital, her theme being Deems 
Taylor’s opera, “The King’s Henchman.” 
This was the second event in a course of 
eight lectures. Seattle composers heard their 
works interpreted by members of the Ply- 
mouth Church Choir on Oct. 30 under the 
direction of Arville Belstad. Those repre- 
sented were Amy Worth, Katherine Glen, 
Sarah Brotning Reseburg, Claude Madden, 
Carl Paige Wood, Clifford W. Kantner, The choir of the 
James Hamilton Howe, J. Edmonde Butler, eas : bar 
Walter Whittlesey, A. F. Venino and Ron- saptist Church sang spirituals. 
ald Hooper. Dm &. G. G 


Musicians Honor Mayor’s Memory 


San Antonio, TEx., Nov. 29.—Funeral 
services for the late Mayor John W. Tobin 
were held Sunday afternoon, Nov. 13, in 
the Municipal Auditorium which his efforts 
secured for San Antonio. Walter Dun 
ham, municipal organist, played. St. Mark’s 
Episcopal Church Choir, directed by Oscar 
J. Fox, sang. Solo numbers were given by 
Major L. C. Fairbank and Howell James, 
baritones. Negro First 
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“St. Paul’ Given 
by Toledo Chorus 


Mary Willing Megley Conducts 
With Cleveland Orchestra 
Taking Part 
Totepo, Oxn10, Nov. 29.—Never has the 
Toledo Choral Society appeared to better 
advantage than at its recent performance of 
Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul,” given with the 
assistance of the Cleveland Orchestra. Mary 
Willing Megley conducted with authority, 
bringing out the spiritual significance of the 
scores. Two of the principals, Margaret 
Lester, soprano, and Barre Hill, baritone, 
came from Chicago. Both sang with fine 
effect. Toledo artists, Beatrice Byers Tag- 
gert, contralto, Reginald Morris and Law- 
rence Blankenmeier, tenors, also registered 
success. Other soloists were Zula Burk- 
holder, the Society’s accompanist, and Nor- 

man Dicks. 

The Toledo Choral Society sponsored a 
children’s concert by the Cleveland Sym- 
phony, under the direction of Arthur Shep- 
herd, assistant conductor, in the morning. 
Mr. Shepherd gave explanatory talks before 
each number. The program contained the 
Overture “In Old Virginia” by John Pow- 
ell, “Through the Looking Glass” by Deems 
Taylor, the Larghetto from Beethoven's 
Symphony No. 2, Sowerby’s “The Irish 
Washerwoman” and “Money Musk,” the 
Ballet of the Sylphs from “The Damnation 
of Faust,” and the Marche Militaire Fran- 
caise from Saint-Saéns’ Suite “Algérienne.” 

“Eri Tu” from “A Masked Ball” was 
sung by Barre Hill. 


“Katinka” Produced 


The applause lavished by a large audi- 
ence on Joseph Sainton’s production of the 
Friml operetta “Katinka” in the Auditorium 
was thoroughly deserved. Outstanding suc- 
cesses were won by Agnes Kountz Gardner, 
Betty Wragg and William Coyle. Dance 
numbers were arranged by Erica Ransome. 

Gitta Gradova opened the annual series of 
concerts sponsored by the Toledo Piano 
Teachers’ Association with a piano recital 
in the Scott Auditorium. Miss Gradova’s 
vigorous musicianship was applauded after 
numbers by Liszt-Busoni, Handel, Corelli, 
Bach, de Falla, Whithorne, Ibert, Skriabin 
and Chopin. 

Heten Masters Morais. 























RICHARD ALDRICH 
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The Musical Hall of Fame 


NINETY-FIVE VOLUMES ISSUED 


The Musicians Library 


The Masterpieces of Song and Piano Music in a Series of 


Splendid Volumes. Edited with Authority 


Engraved, Printed and Bound with Surpassing Excellence 
ITS SUCCESS: Starting in 1902, The Musicians Library has sold 


upward of 300,000 volumes and now contains ninety-five volumes. 


THE NOTABLE EDITORS 
DR. PERCY GOETSCHIUS 
PHILIP HALE 

W. J. HENDERSON 
HELEN HOPEKIRK 
RUPERT HUGHES 
JAMES HUNEKER 
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JULIEN TIERSOT 


Each volume in heavy paper, cloth back - 
Each volume in full cloth, gilt - - - - 


$2.50 net 
$3.50 net 


Start a Musical Library in the Home! 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 179 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
10 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


Try your music store first. 
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Syracuse School 


Adds to Students 


Increased Enrollment Registered. 
Many Graduates Hold Posts 
as Teachers 


Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 30.—The College 
of Fine Arts’ enrollment shows a marked 
increase over that of last year. The ca- 
pacity of the building, containing forty- 


classrooms, is taxed to 
its utmost The freshmen enrollment of 
four-year working toward a de- 
gree has increased from 162 to 205. 

The following graduates are discharging 
teachers’ duties 

Leo Lawless, ‘27, at Houghton College, 
Houghton, N. Y Carleton Hickok, °27, 
Brenau College, Gainsville, Ga.; Nina Bay- 
liss, Baker University, Baldwin, Kan.; Mar- 
garet Johnson, ‘27, Drew Seminary, Carmel, 
N. Y.: Eller? Waite, Wilson College, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa; Ramon V. Pritchard, Utica 
Conservatory, Utica, N. Y.; Rachel Hoole, 
Normal School, Mansfield, Pa. 


nine studios and 


students 


25, State 


Are Supervis« rs Now 


Supervisors’ posts are held by Mary 
Leary, °27, at Mayville, N. Y.; Dawn 
Cardner, "27, Caledonia, N. Y.; Arshalouis 
Azadian, East Syracuse, N. Y.; Otto 
E. Gerlach. Shelbourne Falls, Mass.; Earl 


Palmatier, "27, Hornell, N. \ 

Alice Berwald, for three years a pupil of 
Dean H. L. Butler of the College of Fine 
Arts, was returned winner of the Syracuse 
Atwater Kent radio contest, and was again 

place at the western New 
in Buffalo 


awarded first 
York contest 


m ° . 

Washington Concerts 
Have Vocal Character 
Edward Johnson and Dayton Choir 
Are Visitors 

Wasurincrox, Nov. 23.—Edward John 
son, opened the Wilson-Greene Philharmonic 
course with a recital on Nov. 11 in Poli’s 
Theater. A capacity audience heard Mr 
Johnson, accompanied by Blair Neale, sing 
arias from “La Bohéme,” and “Louise,” and 
artistic concert songs 

The Dayton Westminster Choir gave an 
invitation concert to the diplomats in Wash 
ington at the Mayflower Hotel on Sunday 
afternoon Noy. 13, repeating the program 
in the same place for the public on Sunday 
evening Another concert was given in the 
Central Hich School on Nov. 14, under the 
auspices of the Federation of Churches. 
John Finley Williamson conducted , 

Rev. Dr. Edmund Fellowes gave a series 
of three lectures in the Library of Congiess 
Chamber Music Auditorium on the after 
noons of Nov. 6 7 and & Early English 
music was his subject. 


MUSICAL 





John Charles Thomas, Baritone; Eunice Norton, and Os-Ke-Non-Ton, Who Gave 
Concerts During the First Week of the Minneapolis Music Season. 


High School Pupils Sing “Mikado” 

SAN Francisco, Dec. 1.—High School 
students have turned their attention to Gil- 
bert and Sullivan—and a spirited perform 
ance of “The Mikado” was given in th 


Capital Club Chooses Program 
WASHINGTON; Dec. 2.—The 
Club, a chorus of women, announces its pro- 
gram for the twentieth The first 
concert, to be held in the Willard Hotel 
Dec. 13, will bring the first concert appear High School of Commerce under the direc- 
ance here of Genia Zielinska, coloratura tion of Viola Lawson Farrell. Dramatic 
soprano of the WEAF Grand: Opera Com vim was conspicuous, and credit for that 
pany. The second concert on March 6 will factor must be given the dramatic coach, 
bring Devora Nadworney for a return en- \da Hope Ramsdell. The singing was as 
gagement. Miss Nadworney is contralto of good as could be expected—and: in some 
the WEAF Grand Opera Company. The cases _ better. Florenee. Bates, James 
guest artist for the third and final concert Smith, Robert Schneider, Josephine Gabler 
of the season to be given May 1. will be and Ellsworth Summers were capable in th 
Giuseppi _ Martino-Rossi. The Club con principal parts, and the chorus: was ex 
ductor is Claude Robeson. Pauline Knoeller cellent. Walter Berris led the school o1 
is accompanist. chestra with quite remarkable efficiency 
D. DeM. W. M. M. | 


Rubinstein 


season 
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Student Players 
Play for Schools 


Three Thousand Children Hear 
Ann Arbor Concert Given 


by Pupils 


ANN Arsor, Micn,, Nov. 29.—Some 3000 
school children of the city heard a concert 
given especially for them by the student 
orchestra of the University School of Music 
on Nov. 16. Adults were admitted to the 
balconies. The players, numbering about 
forty, were from the classes of Joseph F. 
Maddy in public school instrument work 
and were conducted by Hanns Pick, head 
of the ‘cello department. The program was 
augmented by dances by members of the 
class in folk and interpretative dancing of 
the University of Michigan. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison appeared as 
co-partners at the second program in the 
Choral Union concert series before an audi- 
ence of 5000 on Nov. 10. 


Celebrities Booked 


been 
| Jub )- 


Artists booked for concerts have 
the Flonzaley String Quartet, Lea 
shutz and Josef Hofmann. 

Palmer Christian, head of the organ de- 
partment of the University School of Music, 
is touring the middle west and far west. 
He will return to Ann Arbor in December. 
The new organ in Hill Auditorium will be 
completed on Feb. 1, when the series of 
weekly organ recitals will be resumed. 


In the Capital 


Fritz Reiner and Tibbett Are 
Concert-Givers 
Wasuincton, Nov. 29—The Philadel- 


phia Orchestra, led by Fritz Reiner, gave 
the first concert of its local series in the 


Washington Auditorium on the afternoon 
of Nov. 15. The program was: “Noah's 
Ark” Suite, Rieti; Stravinsky’s “Fire- 
works ;” “Pines of Rome,” by Respighi; 


the Toccata and Fugue in C of Bach, or- 
chestrated by Weiner, and the Gavotte 
from Mozart’s “Idomeneo.” T. Arthur 
Smith was the local manager. 

Lawrence Tibbet appeared in a 
recital at Poli’s Theater on Nov. 19. Many 
of his numbers were unfamiliar. Edward 
Harris was the pianist and Katie Wilson- 
Greene the local manager. 


baritone 


The Choir of the Hamline Methodist 
Episcopal Church, under the direction of 
John H. Marville, sang the Stabat Mater 
by Rossini on Nov 22 Ethel D Stickes, 
Mabel Flehr, Robert O’Lone and John H. 
Marville were the soloists. Edith B. Athey 
was at the organ 

D. DeM. W. 
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will be the GREATEST WOMAN VIOLINIST OF 
From review “Paris Invaded by 
by C. Lucas, Paris correspondent 


IN AMERICA 


| 
' 
| 
- 7 7 
| Noted Violinist 
i 
and 
Teacher of Many Distinguished Artists 

| wn Including 
) NATASCHA SINAYEF 
©  Gatsieten SU SinnbeG’s abpcectnte tx the anch! Natascha Sinayeff, Ruth Pierce Posselt (the phe- 

theatre of the Sorbonne, before an audience S000, H solins 

ite nation of tie angle on = aol cGhhe nomenal young American Violinist), Ella Kalova, 

9 ee Pen ae ee the Russian Violinist, etc. +b 

all with simplicity, ease ar authority One cat 

redict for the youne virtuos im ealineied caree! 

After hearing Miss Sinayeff’s performance " ft For Information Write 

Rrahms Concert und Vitali’s Chaconn at the Salle 

ane Agsiemows, Pari, France, (in 2 joint recital THE ONDRICEK STUDIOS OF VIOLIN ART 

Comservatory of Music, wrote that Miss Sinaveff 
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“His tone is exceedingly clear and 
pure, his bowing frm and. precise, 
and anything in 
difficulty 
him. 
technique.” 
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unrivalled by 


the greatest virtuosi of the 


“The Globe,” London. 


the nature of a 
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Beautiful and astonishing . 


“The Times,” London. 
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Photo International Newsreel 


Fritz Busch, Who Is Conducting the 
New York Symphony as Guest During 
the First Part of the Season. 


Asheville Bookings 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Nov. 22—The Hamilton 
Junior Music Club met in the Women’s 
Club House on Noy. 12. Schubert is the 
composer being studied for the month. Mary 
Coleman was in charge. 

Martha Simons Parry and George Hart- 
rick, contralto and baritone, have been sing- 
ing over WWNC from Kenilworth Inn. 

Two Asheville churches had guest solo- 
ists on Sunday morning. Mrs. Schwerin, 
soprano of Charleston, S. C., sang in the 
First Baptist Church; Elizabeth Keyes of 
New York was soloist in Trinity Episcopal. 

An enjoyable program was broadcast over 
WWNC on Nov. 10, from the studio of 
Alvah H. Lowe. Taking part were Mrs. 
Schwerin of Charleston, Mary Rosenthal, 
Horace Seely, Sarah Ownbey and Mr. 
Lowe. 

Mr. Lowe has been re-engaged by the 
Greenville Choral Society to sing the tenor 
solos in “Elijah” on Dec. 13. 

K. D. 


Give Dance Music 

East ORANGE, N. J., Nov. 30.—The first 
event in the series of young people’s sym- 
phony concerts which David Mannes is con- 
ducting, took place on Tuesday afternoon, 
Nov. 29, under the auspices of a committee 
organized last spring to present these con- 
certs in the East Orange High School. A 
program of dance music, from Bach to 
Gershwin, was given. 

Amy Ellerman has been engaged as con- 
tralto soloist for a performance of “Mes- 
sia” given by the Choral and Sym- 
phonic Society of White Plains on Dec. 29. 
She was engaged to appear with the Brook 
lyn Edison Glee Club in the Academy of 
Music Dec. 2, and will be assisting artist, 
with Calvin Coxe, at the annual concert 
§ the Cranford Choral Club, Dec. 6. 

Hart House Quartet Plays Host 

Members of the Hart House String Quar- 
tet are having as guests in Toronto for 
their string quartet series foth the Flon- 
zaleys and the Persingers. 

KearNEY, N. J.—Eleanor Whittley par- 
ticipated as soloist recently in the Music 
Festival for the benefit of the West Hudson 
Hospital. 
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OCHESTER, N.° Y., Nov. 30.—Doctors 
didn’t disagree when called on to diag- 
nose music submitted to them by American 
composers at the concert given in Kilbourn 
Hall on Nov. 21. 

They agreed because the music was per- 
fectly healthy, and they gave Class A rating 
to Douglas Moore and William Grant Still. 
The former wrote “The Pageant of P. T. 
Barnum” and the latter composed “Darker 
America.” 

These doctors were the audience and 
an expert jury which had Olin Downes, 
critic of the New York Times, and Eugene 
Goossens, conductor of the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, as prominent members. 

The concert, consisting of music by Amer- 
ican composers, was the seventh of its kind 
since the inauguration of the idea several 
years ago. As usual, this event was free to 
the public, admission being by ticket. 

The numbers were orchestral, and were 
played by fifty .men, led by Dr. Howard 
Hanson, director of the Eastman School of 
Music. They were: “The Pageant of P. 
T. Barnuin”; Tone Poem by Harold Mor 
ris; “Darker America,” and Randall Thomp- 


Branscombe Score to Have Premiére 


“Pilgrims of Destiny,” a choral drama 
for soloists, chorus and orchestra by Gena 
Branscombe, will be given its first perfor- 
mance in America, at the Ambassador Hotel, 
Sunday afternoon, Dec. 4, by the artist-mem- 
bers of the New York Matinée Musical, 
Rosalie Heller Klein, president. Miss 
Branscombe wrote the text and sketched the 
music in 1920, and recently completed it for 
this performance, which she will conduct. 
The work is scored for strings, flute, clari 
net, French horn, celesta, two pianos and 
harmoniom. Margaret Northrup, soprano, 
will sing the role of Ellen More; Abby Put 
nam Ricker, that of Rose Standish; Irva 
Morris, Damaris Hopkins; Alma Beck, Dor- 
othy Bradford; Alma Kitchell, Bartholomex 
Allerton; Morris Tyler, Richard More, and 
Harrington van Hoesen, William Bradford. 
The chorus will be made up of solo voices 
from the Matinée Musical. 


Dayton Choir Booked for Europe 
Dr. G. de Koos, concert manager of the 
Hague, has engaged the Dayton Westmin 
ster Choir for a tour of Holland, France, 
Belgium, Germany, Czechoslovakia, and 
Switzerland, during the coming year. 


Plays For Polytechnic 
Cuicaco, Nov. 29.—The Chicago Poly 
technic Society presented Milan Lusk, 
violinist, in a recital at Fullerton Hall, Art 
Institute, recently. 
Mr. Lusk. was assisted by Esther Thoma 
pianist and accompanist. 


The Choir of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, of which Miles Farrow is or- 
ganist and master of choristers, will give a 
recital of liturgical musie Sunday at 8:15, 
Dec. 4. César Franck’s Mass in A will be 


presented. 





GERALD REYNOLDS, Director 





} Overture to The Magic Flute 


Israél, Symphony for Orchestra, Sopranos, Altos and Bass 


Andante moderato 

| Mr. Bloch has declared: “It is the Jewish soul that interests me, the complex, glowing, 
agitated soul that I feel vibrating throughout the Bible: The freshness and naivete of the 
Patriarchs; the violence that is evident in the prophetic books; the Jew’s savage love of 

the despair of the Preacher in Jerusalem; the sorrow and the immensity of the 

Book of Job; the sensuality of the Song of S 


Lent et solennel-allegro agitato 


justice; 


La Procesién del Rocio 
Triana en féte-La Procesién 


La Damoiselle Elue (The Blessed Damosel), for Soprano Solo, Women’s Voices 


and Orchestra 


Introduction and March from the Golden Cockerel 
$1.50, $2.00, $2.50. Boxes $35.00 and $25.00 


Tickets: $1.00 
Brunswick Records 


ADELLA PRENTISS HUGHES, Manager 


The Cleveland Orchestra 


NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF, Conductor 


WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF 
THE WOMEN’S UNIVERSITY GLEE CLUB OF NEW YORK 
MARIE MONTANA, Soprano 


| Tuesday, Dec. 6th, at 8.30 p.m., Carnegie Hall, New York 


PROGRAM 


Songs.” 
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Local Direction: GEORGE ENGLES 


NIKOLA ZAN, Bariton 


Mozart 
Bloch 


Turina 


Debussy 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 


Steinway Piano 
C. J. VOSBURGH, Assistant Manager 
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son’s “The Piper at the Gates of Dawn.” 

Slips of paper were passed out with the 
programs, and hearers were asked to mark 
the work they liked best. 

The audience chose “The Pageant of P 
T. Barnum,” the jury agreeing with the 
decision, with the addition of “Darker 
America” as second choice. 

After the slips were collected, Dr. Han- 
son introduced Mr. Downes, who said the 
concert was a very important event, not 
only because American works had _ re 
ceived such a_ splendid hearing, but be 
cause it was an important step in assisting 
American composers. All the numbers were 
meritorious, Mr. Downes added, and selec- 
tion on the part of the jury had not been 
easy. Second place had been given to 
“Darker America” on account of its origi- 
nality, and the use of fewer instruments to 
get the desired effect. 

Mr. Downes remarked that the numbers 
selected were as good as, or better than, 
what was being produced in Europe; both 
were highly typical of America, though not 
singled out for this reason. 

Mary Ertz Wii 


Programs at Des Moines 


Des Mornes, Nov. 23.—Sophie Braslau, 
contralto, and Joseph Szigeti, violinist, ap- 
peared in the Coliseum before an audience 
of 7000 Iowa school teachers at the an- 
nual convention. The program was arranged 
by Charles Pye, secretary of the association. 
These artists opened the Civic Music Asso- 
ciation Series the following night in the 
Shrine Temple. The full membership of 
2000 was in attendance. Louise Lindner 
was at the piano for the singer and Ignace 
Strasfogel for the violinist. Genevieve 
Wheat Baal is chairman of the Civic Music 
Association program committee. 































Marie Miller, Harpist, as Sketched by 
the Eminent Mexican Cartoonist, San- 
toyo. Miss Miller Has Recently Returned 
From a Tour in the South. (This Car- 
toon Was Erroneously Represented as 
an Impression of Mildred Dilling in Last 
Week's Issue of Musical America.) 


Portland Club Events 


PortLanpb, Ore, Nov. 23.—A program of 
modern music was given at a MacDowell 
Club meeting by Mrs. Henry W. Metzger, 
soprano, with Mrs. Thomas Carrick Burke 
at the piano. Mrs. Burke and Lela Slater 
played a sonata by Poulenc 

Mrs. Warren E. Thomas arranged a pro- 
gram for the Soroptomist Club. Contribu- 
tors were Viola Clarke, soprano; Ella Con- 
nell Jesse, pianist; Martha Drury Scott, 
reader, and Edna Agler, danseuse. Nettie 
Leona Foy was the accompanist 

Mrs. Herman T. Bohlman, accompanied 
by Edith Woodcock, was heard in a recital 
of folk-songs by business women at the Y. 
M. < \ 

Mrs. C. C. Welker, 
W edemeyer, baritone, 
loulkes’ lecture-recital 


soprano, and Otto 
illustrated Jocelyn 
‘Das Rheingold” 


and “Die Walkure” at Reed College. 
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SOPRANO METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


She is a musician who .revealed a praiseworthy 
command of technique and style phrasing with 
taste and discretion and disclosing a quality that 
charmed in the dramatic passages and in the 
tender episodes. —N. Y. American. 


AT TOWN HALL, NOVEMBER 15th, 


Miss Attwood proved that she is an able 
recitalist. She has interpretative skill and a 
sense of nuance, and uses her voice skilfully. 


—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
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The quality of the delicate tones was ingratiat- 
ing, the pitch was true, the technique was 
flexible. —N. Y. Eve. World. 


—(——_ 


Miss Attwood chose a large portion of her 
songs from a type demanding a beautiful half- 
voice in which she is most successful. 


—N. Y. Eve. Telegram. 
eer seamen 


Her program: was unusual in its numbers. 
She departed much from the beaten track and 
gave a rich interpretation as a soprano of lyric 


quality. —N. Y. Eve. Post. 


— —(+———- 


Some modern Italian airs proved admirably 
suited to her voice, which carried to the .top 
balcony. —wN. Y. Times. 


. see 


Technical accomplishments more than sufh- 
cient to meet the demands of the program, 
dramatic effects par excellence and a voice that 
was resonant and beautiful, are perhaps the 
easiest way of summing up Miss Attwood’s 


efforts. —N. Y. Morning Telegraph. 


——1)———_ 


She sang to a crowded house. —N. Y. Sun. 
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Recent Boston Music 


onnantans 


Conservatory Alumni Association 
Gives Original Works 





Boston, Nov. 29.—The vigor with which 
composition is studied by graduates of the 
New England Conservatory was shown at 
a concert complimentary to the Alumni As- 
sociation and its friends in Jordan Hall, 
when the program consisted entirely of 
works by alumni. Many of these composers 
were recent graduates. 

The concert opened with the performance 
of a Sonata for piano and organ by Joseph 
F. Wagner, director of the Civic Symphony 
Orchestra of Boston. He was the pianist, 
and Harold Schwab, ’22, the organist. 
Songs by Raymond Robinson, *12, organist 
of King’s Chapel, Boston, and Douglas 
Kenney, of the Conservatory faculty, were 
sung by William Simmons, the composers 
accompanying. 

A String Quartet, Prelude and Fugue, by 
Grace May Stutsman, ’22, secretary of the 
Alumni Association, was performed by 
Josephine Durrell, ’11, Ione Coy, ’23, Mar- 
garet Clark, ’25, and Ora Larthard, ’16. A 
flute and piano “Nacre” by John Vincent, 


‘27, had as scloists Harold Schwab and 
George Madsen. 
Three piano compositions by Charles 


Dennée, ’83, president of the Association, 
were rendered by his pupil Elizabeth Travis, 
'25, winner of the Mason &' Hamlin prize 
in her year. 

3y Arthur Shepherd, ’96, assistant con- 
ductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, a Trip- 
tych for high voice and string quartet, was 
given with Rulon Robison, °17, as tenor 
soloist. The concert ended with an Organ 
Finale in C Major, by Homer Humphrey, 
played by the composer. 


Boston Students Play 


Boston, Nov. 29.—The New England 
Conservatory Orchestra, conducted by Wal- 
lace Goodrich, gave its first concert of the 
season in Jordan Hall on Nov. 18. The or 
chestra is of full symphonic strength, with 


about twenty new members. Della Louise 
Furman, ’26, of Franklin, Pa., a piano pu 
pil of L. Ferdinand Motte Lacroix and a 


former secretary of the Conservatory Club, 
was the soloist. The program was made up 
of the Overture to “Der Freischiitz’”’; the 
first movement of Brahms’ Corcerto in D 
Minor; Destoches’ “Canaries,” from “Ama- 
des de Crece’; a Couperin Sarabande; the 
Rigaudon from “La Reine de Golconde,” by 
Monsigny, and Franck’s Symphony in D 
Minor. 
Tillotson Plays Again 

Frederick Tillotson, pianist, repeated other 
Jordan Hall successes on Nov. 12, before a 
large and enthusiastic assemblage. His 
program consisted of sonatas by Scarlatti, 
numbers by Bluck-Sgambati, and Bach, the 
“Children’s Corner” of Debussy, Etude in 
E Major by Skriabin, Liszt’s Etude in F 
Minor, “Insects” by Leo Livens, “Turkey 
in the Straw,” by Guion, the Paganini-Liszt 
‘Campanella.” 

Though the pieces Mr. Tillotson chose 
to play were rife with melodic charm they 
did not cloy, so well were they interpreted. 
His technical skill was stressed in Skria- 
bin’s Etude and in the Liszt numbers. “In- 
sects,” first introduced by Mr. Tillotson last 
ear to a Boston audience, had to be re- 
peated. 


Clubs Begin Season 


The Impromptu Club, under the direction 
f Mrs. Walton Lee Crocker, opened its 
‘ason in the Hotel Beaconsfield, Wednes 
lay morning, Nov. 9, when the following 
rtists contributed to a well balanced pro- 
vram: Alice Hopkins, soprano; Olivia Cate, 
ianist; Marie Murray, contralto; Gertrude 
itchfield, pianist; Gertrude Tingley, con 
ralto. 

A feature of the concert was the singing 
f the club chorus of Arthur Foote’s “Into 
he Silent Land,” and Schubert’s “The Lord 
s My Shepherd” in memory of Mrs. Arthur 
\{. Morse, a member of the chorus for six- 
teen years. The accompanists were Marion 
lyde and J. Angus Winter. 

The Music Lovers’ Club began its seven- 
enth season in Steinert Hall on the morn- 
iw of Nov. 8 Taking part were Ary 
ulfer, violinist; Cynthia Haydn, soprano; 


ou satin actin m 


Hazel Clark Leonard, violinist; Marjorie 
Patten Weaver, ‘cellist; Earl Spicer, bari- 
tone. Edith Noyes Greene’s “Legend 
d’Amour,” for piano, violin and ’cello, was 
played with the composer at the piano; and 
Mr. Dulfer contributed one of his composi- 
tions. Music by  Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Cornelius, Wolff, Stanford and Carissimi 
was on the list. 


Memorial Concert 


In memory of Charles Bennett, of the 
faculty of the New England Conservatory, 
who died in April, 1927, a concert was given 
in Jordan Hall on Nov. 4. Rev. Henry in 
whose choir Mr. Bennett was for many 
years a baritone soloist, delivered a memorial 
address. 

The program included a group of Mr. 
Bennett’s songs, sung by several of his 
pupils; and the Agnus Dei for chorus and 
organ by his colleague, Wallace Goodrich, 
having as soloists Mr. Goodrich and Homer 
Humphrey, organists; David Blair Mc- 
Closky, baritone; Ruth Culbertson, piano; 
Margaret Clark, violinist, and Harriet Cur- 
tis, ‘cellist. A chorus composed of mem- 
bers of the faculty, students and others of 
Mr. Bennett’s personal friends sang the 
Heinrich Schiitz Motet “Blessed are the 
Dead who Die in the Lord.” Other num- 
bers were the César Franck Priére, for or- 
gan; and Arensky’s Elegia from the Trio 
in D Minor for piano, violin and ’cello. 

In commemoration of Armistice Day a 
concert was given by the New England 
Conservatory ensemble class for brass in- 
struments under the direction of Louis 
Kloepfel, assisted by advanced students, in 
Jordan Hall, Nov. 11. This was the third 
concert of its kind under these auspices to 
illustrate the artistic effects obtainable from 
brass instruments. 

The program began with the Dead March 
from Handel’s “Saul” and continued with 
music by Gounod, Moszkowski, Debussy, 
Sudese, Brahms, Dvorak, Kreisler, Meyer- 
beer, Schubert, Chopin, Donizetti and Blon. 
The soloists were Mildred King, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Cecile B. Forest, Fall River; 
Myrtle P. Conoley, Avon Park, Fila. 


Pianist Welcomed 


By his recital in Jordan Hall on Nov. 7, 
Raymond Putman proved himself a pianist 
par excellence and an outstanding artist. 
His program included compositions by 
Rameau-Godowsky, Gluck-S ain t-Saéns, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Henselt, Ravel, Paula 
Szalit and Strauss-Tausig. 

Obviously nervous at the start, Mr. Put- 
nam, now a member of Smith College 
music faculty, exhibited in the progress of 
his program a flawless technic, a delicacy 
of nuance, and a rare sense of pianistic 
effect. His reading of Beethoven’s Sonata 
in F Minor, Op. 57, was commendable; and 
the Strauss-Tausig Valse Caprice on “Man 
lebt nur einmal” was particularly pleasing 
to his large and enthusiastic audience. 

Emma Roberts, contralto, brought her 
“symbolic cycle of songs” to Jordan Hall 
on Nov. 9 and thereby achieved a triumph. 
Her audience was large and justly enthusi- 
astic. Miss Roberts knows how to use her 
superb voice and in a unique program that 
was stimulatingly above the average. 

“Mankind, like nature, has its changing 
seasons. Spring, summer, autumn, winter, 
make up the perpetual recurrence in the 
ceaseless round of life.” This quotation 
was the keynote of her program, and around 
this thought she framed a program which 
included songs in English, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Russian and Norwegian. 
Frank Bibb was an accompanist of distinc- 
tion. 


Mezzo-Soprano Recital 


Dorothy George, mezzo-soprano, wife of 
\rthur Wilson, teacher of voice and her 
preceptor, gave a recital in Jordan Hall on 
Nov. 8, accompanied tastefully by Reginald 
soardman. Her program, a praiseworthy 
one, brought numbers by Balakireff, Peter- 
son-Berger, Sinding, Sibelius, Sachnofsky, 
Schubert, Stravinsky, Chausson, Fauré, 
Fisher, Anson, Warlock, Poston, and Watts. 

By the intelligent use of a fine voice, lus- 
cious in its even scale, Miss George proved 
herself an artist to please the seasoned con- 
certgoer. Her audience was large and con- 
tented. 

W. J. 
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Pre-eminent success was achieved by Guy Maier, the 
exceptional pianist and children’s artist, at his recital at 
the municipal auditorium yesterday afternoon. 


Maier, who proved an altogether original raconteur, 
weaved a delightful, imaginary story about the moods of 
the music he played, as he created an atmosphere of dream- 
life for his audience. 
threaded into a fanciful fairy tale of unusual charm, 
which DELIGHTED THE CHILDREN OF ALL AGES. 
The vivid tale of “Krazy Kat,” with Carpenter’s ballet 
music, was rendered in singular, superb style by the young 
American pianist. The good humor and pleasing person- 
ality of the artist won the manifest appreciation of the 


audience. 


A TRIBUTE FROM CALIFORNIA 
GUY MAIER ACHIEVES 
PRE-EMINENT SUCCESS IN 


CHILDREN’S EVENT 


The various caprices of Puck were 











Appearing as usual with Lee Pattison 


(Licensee) RECORDS 


During season 1927-1928 
Guy Maier’s schedule of 


“Concerts for Young People” 


will include 


Six 


concerts for Public School 


series of Kansas City, Mo. 


in their two-piano programs. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR T 


DAVID STANLEY SMITH, Dean of Music, Yale University. 
CHARLES H. MILLS, Dean, School of Music, University of Wisconsin. 
WALLACE GOODRICH, Dean, New England Conservatory of Music. 

_ LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, Conductor Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. 
EARL V. MOORE, Director, University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
SERGE KOUSSEVITSKY, Conductor Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 


French Committee 
PSY 


CH.-M. WIDOR (President), Permanent Secretary of the Academie 
des Beaux-Arts de France. 


HENRI RABAUD, Member of the Institute de France and Director 
of the Paris Conservatoire. 


GEORGES HUE, Member of the Institut de France. 
GABRIEL PIERNE, Member of the Institut de France. 
ALFRED BRUNEAU, Member of the Institut de France. 
GERARD HEKKING, Violoncellist. 


JEAN CHANTAVOINE, General Secretary of the Paris Con- 
servatoire. 


MAURICE EMMANUEL, Professor of the Paris Conservatoire. 
PHILIPPE GAUBERT, Conductor for Concerts of the Paris Con- 


servatoire. 
JACQUES-DALCROZE, Composer. 


CAMMILE DECREUS, Director of the Conservatoire Americain de 
Fontainbleau. 


MAURICE RAVEL, Composer. 

NOEL-GALLON, Composer—Professor of the Paris Conservatoire. 
HENRI BUSSER, Professor, Paris Conservatoire. 

RAOUL LAPARRA, Composer. 

PAUL PARAY, Conductor of the Concerts Lamoureux. 

PAUL VIDAL, Professor, Paris Conservatoire. 

I. PHILIPP, Professor of the Paris Conservatoire. 


Belgian Committee 
a 


JOSEPH JONGEN (President), Director of the Royal Conserva- 
toire, Brussels. 


ARTHUR DE GREEF, Professor of the Royal Conservatoire, 
Brussels. 

LODEWIJK MORTELMANS, Director of the Royal Conservatoire, 
Antwerp. 

MARTIN LUNSSENS, Director of the Royal Conservatoire, Ghent 

FRANCOIS RASSE, Director of the Royal Conservatoire, Liege. 

MATHIEU CRICKBOOM, Professor of the Royal Conservatoire, 
Brussels. 

EMILE BOSQUET, Professor of the Royal Conservatoire, Brussels 

ERNEST CLOSSON, Professor of the Royal Conservatoire, Brussels. 

MISS A. M. JONGEN (Secretary). 


German Committee 
Py 


PROFESSOR FRANZ SCHREKER, Principal National Academy 
of: Music, Berlin, Chairman. 

GEH. RAT PROFESSOR DR. MAX FRIEDLANDER, Professor 
of Music, University of Berlin. Chairman German Brahms 
Society. 

PROFESSOR MAX PAUER, Principal Academy of Music, Leipzig 

PROFESSOR ROBERT KAHN, Professor of Music, Berlin Academy 
of Music. 


ae KURT SACHS, Professor of Music, University of 

tlin. 

PROFESSOR DR. h. c. KARL STRAUBE, Conductor Sc. Thomas 
Choir (position which J. S. Bach held). Professor, Academy 
of Music, Leipzig. 

SIEGFRIED WAGNER, Composer and conductor, Bayreuth. 

PROFESSOR DR. JOHANNES WOLFF, Director of Music, Berlin 
State Library, Professor of Music, University of Berlin. 

BRUNO WALTER, Director of the Municipal Opera, Berlin. 


*THIS ANNOUNCEMENT WILL APPEAR IN LONDON, PARIS, BERLI 
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ALBERT STOESSEL, Professor of Music, New York University. 
HOWARD HANSON, Director Eastman School of Music. 

DANIEL GREGORY MASON, Professor of Music, Columbia University 
FREDERICK STOCK, Conductor Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

JAMES T. QUARLES, Dean, School of Music, University of Missouri. 


THE ABOLI 


committee. It is not too much to say 


movement been accorded such 


THOUT tedious preparation or conscious effort, the 


understanding of fine music, the appreciation of fine 
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now within the reach of everyone. 

The new Audiographic Music Rolls for the Duo-Art Repro- 
ducing Piano, now available after years of careful preparation, 
make it possible for everyone to know good music and enjoy it 
to the utmost. 

Audiographic Music Rolls represent an entirely new and 
revolutionary development in music. 

These rolls present music, even the most difficult and in- 
volved classical compositions, in a manner so intensely interesting 
and so simple, that anyone, even the most unmusical, can under- 
stand and enjoy it. 


The vast Treasureland of beautiful Music 
No longer will the appreciation of the great works of the 


master composers be confined to the musician, the student and 
the musical amateur. By means of Audiographic Music Rolls 
everyone, even those without the slightest knowledge or training, 
may enter into and enjoy the vast and inexhaustible treasureland 
of beautiful music. . 
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ricaaCommittee 


ALTER DAMROSCH, Conductor New York Symphony Orchestra. 
ALTER R. SPALDING, Dean, Division of Music, Harvard University. 
N MAXWELL, Dean, Newcomb Conservatory, New Orleans. 
WARD DICKINSON, Emeritus Professor of Music, Oberlin College. 


1927 


LAWRENCE ERB, Director of Music, Connecticut College for Women. 


ADVANCEMENT OF MUSIC APPRECIATION 


ERIC DELAMARTER, Assistant Conductor Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
WILLEM MENGELBERG, Conductor Philharmonic Orchestra, New York. 
EUGENE GOOSSENS, Conductor Rochester Symphony Orchestra. 

NICOLAI SOKOLOFF, Conductor Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. 

HENRI VERBRUGGHEN, Conductor Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
WILLEM VAN HOOGSTRAATEN, Conductor Portland Symphony Orchestra. 
FRANKLIN DUNHAM (Secretary), Fordham University Graduate School. 
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British Committee 
Honorary Advisory Committee on the Educational 
ra o * Use of Reproducing Piano Rolls. 
SIR ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, K.C.V.O., D. Mus., LL.D, 
D.C.L., formerly Principal, Royal Academy of Music, London. 
SIR HUGH P. ALLEN, C'V.D,, M.A., D. Mus, Principal Royal 
College of Music, London. Professor of Music, Oxford Uni- 
. versity. 
PROF. J. C. BRIDGE, M.A., D. Mus., F.S.A., Professor of Music, 
. ° ee ° . University of Durham. 
direcn and guidance of the greatest musical authorities in this PROF. C. H. KITSON, M.A., D. Mus., Professor of Music, Uni- 
° versity of Dublin. 
ce of fis work is revealed by a study of the personnel of the ROBIN LEGGE, Music Critic of the London Daily Telegraph. 
; , : ; _B. McEWEN, D. Mus., M.A., F.R.A.M., Principal Royal Acad 
ay thi never in the entire history of music has any ya ee tee ee ere 
SIR LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M,, F.R.C.M,, F.G.S.M,, Prio- 
such versal support and approval. cipal Guildhall School of Music, London and Conductor of 
the National Orchestra. 
SIR HENRY WOOD, D. Mus., F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M., Conductor 
: ; ; -n's Hall Orch London. Professor of the Roy: 
the If you are an untrained music lover, if you are one of those ) 206 wl a ee 
fine | who have always been considered unmusical, the Audiographic : Saas =. ae re 
; 3 Star onora retary. 
-. | Music Rolls mean for you the opening up of a new world of ed | 
C, is é b b , P : lif, ’ Supported by the following General Committee 
beauty and joy. They cog 1 My? into your life, on in- PROFESSOR DONALD TOVEY, D. Mus., F.R.S.E. (University 
e greatest of all the Arts. of Edinburgh). 
Dro- timate terms, of the g SIR H. WALFORD DAVIES, D. Mus., LL.D., F.R.C.O. (Uni- 
. ° e.e ° versity of Wales) 
10n, Adopted by the great Universities and Music Schools PROFESSOR GRANVILLE BANTOCK, M.A., D. Mus. (Univer- 
; sity of Birmingham). 
y it These rolls desi gned for and adapted to the use of the layman, DR. THOMAS KEIGHLEY, F.R.C.O. (University of Manchester) 
‘ d | bl ° ° ; DR. ADOLPH BRODSKY (Royal Manchester College of Music). 
= have been found so full of interest and so valuable in imparting DR. A. W. POLLITT, FR.CO., LRAM, ARCM, ARM. 
a : : C.M. (University of Liverpool). 
an accurate knowledge of the great musical classics that already, G. E. LINROOT, B. plus. Se ¢Usiversiy of Shella). 
even before the first announcement of their publication has been SIR HENRY COWARD. D. Mus. (late University of Sheffield). 
in- ' ae see PROFESSOR GEORGE LEAKE, B. Mus, F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M,, 
made, they are in use in many of the great universities and schools A.R.C.M. (University College, Southampton). 
ting | 1, J denied SIR RICHARD R. TERRY, D. Mus., F.R.C.O. (Examiner Trinity 
de r ere and abroad. College of Music). 
r- SIR W. HENRY HADOW, C.BE., LL.D. D. Mus., F.RSL., 
The production of these rolls has been a great undertaking. For TF. (Wiss Cheaedien Shuchd Ueno 
many months the world’s foremost pianists, critics and musical DR. W. G. WHITTAKER, F.R.C.O. (Armstrong College, Uni- 
rie ‘ versity of Durham). 
authorities have collaborated to create them. What was started in 
the | a comparatively small way has developed into a great international Span ish Committee 
and | movement of far-reaching importance. 6 
olls Demonstrations of Audiographic Rolls are now being given at ANTONIO FERNANDEZ BORDAS, Member of the Royal Acad- 
ing, | Aeolian Hall, 5th Avenue, 54th Street, New York, and also at So 
and | the Aeolian branches in New York and Dealers throughout the ENRIQUE FERNANDEZ ARBOS, Member of the Royal Academy 
. Ue od S of San Fernando and Director of the Symphonic Orchestra. 
nited ofates. BARTHOLOME PEREZ CASAS, Member of the Royal Academy of 
San Fernando and Director of the Philharmonic Orchestra. 
i ; JOSE TRAGO ARANA, Member of the Royal Academy of San 
HIS NUE WILL BE MAILED UPON APPLICATION Fernando and Professor of the Royal Conservatory. 
ARTURO SACO DEL VALLE, Member of the Royal Academy of 
; San Fernando and Director of the Chapel Royal and of the 
Royal Theatre and Professor of the Royal Conservatory. 
CONRADO DEL CAMPO, Composer and Professor of Harmony 
and Composition at the Royal Conservatory. 
. D. MANUEL DE FALLA, Composer. 
<j RICARDO VINES, Concertista. 
“ORS @ AUDIOGRAPHIC MUSIC HERE AND ABROAD JOAQUIN TURINA, Composer. 
VICTOR ESPINOS, Music Critic of “La Epoca”. 
ALLI~ NEW YORK gg JOSE SUBIRA (Secretary). 
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Student and Faculty Activities Among the Studios 


Pupils of Rhoda Mintz who are actively 
engaged include Lillian Flosbach, soprano, 
who was soloist for the Southland Club 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on Nov. 4, for the 
Plainfield Musical Club on Nov. 11, and 
for a concert of the Holy Cross Episcopal 
Church of Plainfield in Oct. Miss Flos- 
bach has also been heard in recitals from 
station WGL. Simeon Sabro, baritone, has 
been engaged for the Russell Janney pro- 
duction of the “Squaw Man,” soon to be 
e heard on Broadway. Harrison Fahn, tenor 
was booked as soloist for the Plainfield Elks 
Minstrel show in the Oxford Theatre on 
Nov. 28. Milton Yokeman, tenor, who re- 
cently completed a tour on the Keith cir- 
cuit as soloist with the Daily Paskman Old 
Time Minstrels is being heard in his regu- 
lar radio recitals over WEBJ twice a month. 


* * * 


Eleanor Whittley will give a recital in 
Steinway Hall, Dec. 6, with Charles Lind- 
blom, tenor, and Marjorie Maloney, as as- 
sisting artists. Together with her pupils 
she gave an informal musical at her studio 
in Arlington, N. J., Nov. 4. Margaret Hy- 
land, soprano, and Joseph Fitzgibbons, tenor, 
participated in the program. Among Mr. 
Fitzgibbons’ songs was “Wings by Horace 
Johnson. Miss Whittley recently sang at 
the musical festival given in the Kearny 
High School, N. J., for the West Hudson 
Hospital. She is also soloist at the Sun- 
day night dinner concerts in the Hotel St. 
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Jeannette Vreeland, Soprano, 
Scheduled to Sing in Carnegie Hall 
on Friday, Dec. 2. 


Two violin students of Carl Flesch at the 
Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, will 
make their concert débuts in New York this 
Iso Briselli will be heard in Town 

















Francis of Newark, which are broadcast season. ; 
through station UNJ. Hall on Feb. 27, and Lois zu Putlitz on 
Mar. 14, 
World's 
Greatest Theatre * * * 
People of So ; 
the best) im wate? phe Cincinnati Pupils Play 
tures and divertissements. : ca 2 : 
aaa at the. pw anne _ CINCINNATI, Nov. 29.—1 he C incinnati 
50th St. and 7th Ave. ballet Conservatory concert hall was the scene ol 
Under the Personal Sent SOLINA’” : an early-season pupils’ recital given on Nov. 
Owestion_ of & by a group of young violinists from the 
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Atitantic City, Dec. 1.—This city gives 
a series of free lectures and concerts. The 
programs begin in October and end in April, 
Jules Falk having charge of the concerts. 
The lectures and concerts are held on al- 
ternating Tuesday evenings, and organ re- 
citals are given Sunday afternoon, at the 
Senior High School. Concerts scheduled 
include a recital by Dorothea Flexer, con- 
tralto, and Alberto Salvi, Dec. 13; Mal- 
vina Ehrlich, pianist, Guiseppe de Benedet- 
to, tenor, Jan. 3; Philadelphia Women’s 
Symphony, Jan. 17; Irene Williams, so- 
prano, and Robert Steel, baritone, Jan. 31; 
Utica Jubilee Singers, Feb. 14; Berta 
Levina, contralto, and Oskar Shumsky, vi- 
olinist, Feb. 28; Fanette Rezia, soprano, and 
Hans Kindler, ’cellist, March 13; and Josef 
Lhevinne, pianist, Edwin Swain, baritone, 
March 27. 

* * * 


Advices from the La Forge-Berimen Stu- 
dios say that Frank La Forge, composer- 
pianist, was heard in recital with Margaret 
Matzenauer at Derby, Conn., Nov. 21. Na- 
nette Guilford, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera recently was heard in recital at Bal- 
timore. The monthly Aeolian Hall recital 
will be given on Wednesday evening, Nov. 
30. 


* * * 


Griffiths Entertain Cadman 
Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith gave a 

reception to Charles Wakefield Cadman, in 
their studio on Nov. 13. Some 200 prom- 
inent musicians and society folk attended. 
Mrs. Albert Spalding and the Misses Eu- 
phemia Blunt, Marguerite Cobbey, Ruther 
Garner, and Lenore Griffith were at the 
tea tables. 

. oe 
Pupils of Salvatore Fucito gave an oper- 
atic concert under his direction, Nov. 20. 
Those participating were Maria La Porta, 
Ada Paggi, Lilly Licari, Giulia Bergamo, 
Ruth Randall, Filomena Casciano, Frances 
llandina, and Ignazio D’Amico. 


* * * 


Maier of the piano faculty of the 
University School of Music, with his co- 
partner, Lee Pattison, after opening their 
season in Ann Arbor Nov. 10, left for 
Havana, where they will give several con- 
certs, preceding their tour of the United 
States, covering the principal music centers 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific in about 
eighty concerts. 


Guy 


+ * * 


Pupils of Dudley Buck’s Studio gave a 
recital Nov. 16. The students participat- 
ing included Alma Milstead, Betty Coleman, 
Marie Bard, Marie Davison, Frank Wume, 
Henry Moeller, Leslie Arnold. 

* * * 


Josephine Jirak, contralto, studying with 
Marcella Sembrich at the Curtis Institute of 
Music in Philadelphia, gave a recital in 
Kansas City before returning to Philadel- 
phia. Elizabeth Howe Montgomery, stu- 
dent of David Saperton, has been engaged 
as accompanist by Nina Koshetz, soprano, 
who begins an extended tour in January. 
Wilbur W. Evans, student of Emilio de 
Gogorza, was winner of the Atwater-Kent 
national radio audition in the Philadelphia 
district. 

* * * 


Anna Winitsky, a young Brooklyn pian- 
ist, a recent prize winner in the Free Musi- 
cal Society contest, will be heard in a re- 
cital at Steinway Hall, Dec. 3. Her pro- 
gram will consist of compositions by Bach, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Liszt, 
Chasius. 

Last January, she gave a piano recital 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music and re- 
cently was invited to play her New York 
début program for her former teachers and 
classmates at P. S. 165, the school from 
which she was graduated. She is a pupil 
of Max ‘Friedman. 


* * * 


Nelle Gubser, violin pupil of Mr. Same 
tini, and Rose Damore, pupil of Viola Ccle 
Audet, appeared at the Kenilworth Coun- 
try Club recently. 


* * * 


Bixler Gives Concert 


Wilhelmene Bixler, formerly of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory, now a member of the 
faculty of Florida State College for Wom- 
en, Tallahassee, gave a piano recital on 
Nov. 14. Her program consisted of works 
by César Franck, MacDowell, Chopin, and 
Debussy. 


Van Emden Sings in New York 


Harriet Van Emden, soprano, and assis- 
tant to Marcella Sembrich in the voice de- 
partment of the Curtis Instiute of Music, 
Philadelphia, was soloist at the opening 
concert of the Society of American Wome 
Composers on Nov. 15. Miss Van Emden 
sang songs by Rosalie Housman, accom- 
panied by Walter Golde. 


* * * 


Jean Hannon, a young soprano pupil of 
Oscar Saenger, gave a delightful recital in 
Steinway Hall recently, singing several of 
her groups in costume. Curtis Harrower 
played excellent accompaniments, and gave 
a number of piano solos. 


»> * * 


Among the new students enrolled at the 
Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia, 
are several who have already attained pro- 
fessional positions. Among these are Frank 
Noyes, former head of the violin depart- 
ment of the Conservatory of Music, Hast- 
ings College, Nebraska; Sheppard Lehnhoff, 
former director of music, Kentucky State 
Normal School, Murray, Ky.; James M. 
Thurmond, member of the Dallas Symphony ; 
Carl Weinrich, organist of the Church of 
the Redeemer, Paterson, N. J.; and Sylvan 
Levin and Leon Frengut, members of the 
Capitol Theatre Orchestra, Baltimore. 

ae a 


Felix Salmond, head of the ’cello de- 
partment of the Curtis Institute of Music in 
Philadelphia, opened the series of faculty 
recitals with a Brahms program on Nov. 9, 
assisted by Carl Flesch, head of the violin 
department, and Harry Kaufman of the pi- 
ano faculty. Students of Louis Bailly gave 
a Brahms chamber music concert in the 


opening students’ recital on Nov. 10. 
sz 


Emil Friedberger recently entered upon 
his studio activities with a performance of 
Max Reger’s Variations for two Pianos on 
a Theme by Beethoven, with Mrs. Fried- 
berger at the second piano. This was given 
before an audience consisting chiefly of mu- 
sicians, among whom were Rubin Gold- 
mark, Mr. Copeland, Mr. Achron, Mr. Hils- 
berg, Mr. Von Doenhof. Gershwin’s Con- 
certo was given by Mrs. Copel and Mr. 
Friedberger. 

is 


Wright and Fuson Prepare for 
Oratorios 


During the summer Ethel Wright, con- 
tralto, and Tom Fuson, tenor, her husband, 
filled joint recital dates at college summer 
schools in eleven states, traveling over 8,000 
miles by automobile, using their tent for a 
hotel. Mr. and Mrs. Fuson are enthusiastic 
over this manner of summer travel, and al- 
ready have extensive plans for next sum- 
mer’s tour. They opened their fall season 
with joint recital appearances at Allentown, 
Kutztown, Towanda, and various other 
points in Pennsylvania, Maryland, West 
Virginia and New York. This tour was to 
close at Norwich, Nov. 15, both artists then 
returning to New York to prepare for 
Christmas oratorio engagements. 


eo -6 4 
Will Give Dance Program 
The People’s Chorus of New York, L. 
Camilieri, conductor, will have the co-oper- 
ation of the English Folk Dance Society, at 
their concert in Town Hall, Saturday even- 
ing, Dec. 3. Morris, country and sword 
dances, to the accompaniment of music col- 
lected by the late Cecil J. Sharp, will be 
given. Margaret Hamilton, pianist of the 
National Music League, will play composi- 
tions by Rubinstein, Debussy, and Delibes- 
Dohnanyi. The Chorus will sing chorales 
from the Christmas Oratorio of Bach, Ger- 
man, Slovak and Russian carols, and songs 
especially prepared for this concert. 
* * &* 
Musical Guild Seeks Members 


The Musical Art Guild aims to bring to- 
gether persons interested in music for the 
purpose of discussion; to have members 
perform at its meetings, and to attend con- 
certs, together. 

The Guild is open for new members who 
play some instrument or who sing. Appli- 
cations are received by Secretary Sadie 
Jacobs, 1394 Stebbins Avenue, the Bronx. 

+. * * 


The St. Cecilia Club is rehearsing for its 
twenty-second year of concerts. Programs 
are to be given on Jan. 24 and March 27, 
in the ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Louis Graveure will sing at the first con- 
cert, and the Barrére Little Symphony will 
play at the second 
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On the Country’s Concert Platforms 


Women’s University Glee Club Lists 
New Music 


The Women’s University Glee Club, 
Gerald Reynolds, directors, will make two 
public appearances in December, in addi- 
tion to its two annual public concerts in 
Town Hall, which will be preceded by a 
private rehearsal at the MacDowell Club on 
Sunday evening, Dec. 18. 

On Dec. 6, in Carnegie Hall, the Club 
will appear with the Cleveland Orchestra, 
singing “The Blessed Damozel” of Debussy. 
On Dec. 31, it has been engaged by the New 
York Symphony for a Christmas program 
at which Mr. Reynolds will direct the Club 
in Flemish, Latin, French, German, and 
English songs. Three numbers among the 
novelties on the winter program, are: one 
written especially by Daniel Gregory Mason 
for this organization; a Byzantine mass by 
a young Greek, Poniridy, and a cycle on 
poems of Walt Whitman, by Roy Harris. 

Madeleine Marshall, a graduate of Sy- 
racuse University, soloist and accompanist, 
has become the permanent pianist of the 
Club. 

Mr. Reynolds, in addition to his work 
with the Women’s University Glee Club, 
has been made director of ensemble with 
the American Opera Company. 





To Sing in Christmas Oratorio 

Joyce Bannerman, who was soloist with 
the Arbeiter Sanger-Choir and the Newark 
Liedertafel at the New York Labor Tem- 
ple, under the direction of Eugen Stein- 
bach, Nov. 12, and with the Newark Arion 
Society, on 19, will sing in a re-engagement 
at Union City, N. J., Dec. 7 with the 
orchestra under William Lafenberg. On 
Dec. 8 Miss Bannerman will be soloist in 
“Elijah” with the University of Syracuse 
Chorus, Howard Lyman, director. She will 
also be soloist in a Christmas oratorio by 
Schiitz, under the direction of Albert Stoes- 
sel, Dec. 10, in Carnegie Hall, when Reinald 
Werrenrath will be soloist also. 





Moriz Rosenthal, pianist, who arrived 
Nov. 22 on the Majestic, will tour the 
South and Middle West, returning to New 
York later this season. 





Phyllis Kraeuter, ‘cellist, will give a_re- 
cital in New York early in January. Her 
recent appearances under the concert di- 
rection of the National Music League, in- 
cluded concerts at Poughkeepsie, Norwich 
and Syracuse, as well as a special appear- 
ance in New York under the auspices of 
the Woman’s Club. Miss Kraeuter was the 
first ’cellist to be chosen by the Naumburg 
Musical Foundation last year. She is a 
sister of Karl Kraeuter, violinist. 

J., Nov. 23.—The first pub- 
lic concert sponsored by the Sonata Club 
was given on Nov. 17 in Wallace Hall by 
the Lenox String Quartet, assisted by Rod- 
ney Saylor, pianist, of this city. The Sonata 
Club was organized several years ago by Al- 
fred L. Dennis, a patron of music, for the 
purpose of enabling his friends to hear the 
best works of chamber music. So satisfac- 
tory were the results that Mr. Dennis de- 
cided to open the concerts to the public this 
year. 


Newark, N. J., 


P.G 

Wasuincton, Nov. 22.—Lecture recitals 
on Alexander Skriabin were given before 
the Twentieth Century Club and the Arts 
Club of Washington on Nov. 8 and 10. 
Participants were Mrs. Gerrit S. Miller, Jr. 
lecturer and Gladys Rigby Van Pelt, pi- 
anist, of Harrisburg. 


Lexincton, Ky., Nov. 22.—“The Beg- 
gar’s Opera” was presented in the Wood- 
land Auditorium on Nov. 10, under the au- 
spices of the Lexington College of Music, 
Anna Chandler Goff, director. Frances 
Nash gave a piano concert in the Woodland 
Auditorium on Nov. 15. 

=. Cc. S. 

Alexander Kipnis, of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, will devote more time to concert 
work, in which he has had great success in 
England as well as in this country. 





Ironton, Onto, Nov. 29—A tenor re- 
cital was given in the First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church on Nov. 22 by Dan Beddoe, 
who sang music by Handel, Quilter, Pro- 
theroe, Spross, Glenn and Cadman with 
consummate art. Thomie Prewitt Williams 
was his accompanist. 

a. 


_Winnipec.—The English Singers have 
given three programs in Central Church 
under the management of Fred M. Gee. 





Frieda Hempel 


Hempel Begins Tour 


Frieda Hempel, who returned on _ the 
Majestic, Nov. 22, opens her tour as solo- 
ist with the Boston Symphony, and will 
sing in Detroit, Chicago and other mid- 
western cities. An extensive tour of the 
south, and festival appearances will occupy 
her time until the middle of May. Miss 
Hempel sang in London, Berlin, Hamburg, 
Frankfort, and Buda-Pest during October 
and November. Just before sailing she 
sang at the Paris home of the Marquise de 
Bryas before a distinguished audience in 
which were M. Loudon, Minister of Hol- 
land; M. L’Hermite, French Minister at 
Copenhagen, and Mme. L’Hermite; the 
Marquise de Talleyrand-Périgord; the 
Duke and Duchesse de Morny and Rey- 
naldo Hahn. 


Branscombe Song Sung 


recent New York recital, Tito 
Schipa, tenor of the Chicago Opera, fea- 
tured Gena Branscombe’s new song, “Ah! 
Love I Shall Find Thee.” Earlier in the 
month, Earle Tuckerman sang this song be- 
fore the Guild of Vocal Teachers, with the 
composer at the piano. 


In his 


Kindler Will Conduct “Oedipus” 


Hans Kindler recently played with the 
Colonne Orchestra in Paris, his program 
including his own arrangement of the Val- 
entini Suite, and Bloch’s “Schelomo.” On 
Oct. 25 he played in Brussels, and later 
gave eleven concerts in Holland, two of 
them with the Concertgebouw, Mengelberg’s 
orchestra. In addition to a concert in Paris 
Dec. 1 he is scheduled to play again in 
France, Germany and Holland, before re- 
turning to this country on Jan. 1. Next 
April he will conduct the first performance 
in Washington of Stravinsky’s “Oedipus 
Rex.” 





Hoss To Give Chicago Recital 


RocHester, Nov. 30.—Wendell Hoss, 
French horn player, participated in a re- 
cital with A. P. Saunder, violinist, and 
Donald Tweedy, pianist in Psi Upsilon 
House, Nov. 5, under the auspices of the 
Musical Art Society of Hamiltpn Col- 
lege. 

He was also scheduled to appear with 
Sandor Vas, pianist, and General Kunz, vio- 
linist, Nov. 29, in Kilbourn Hall. He will 
appear in the Goodman Theater, Chicago, 
Jan. 15, in a joint recital with Mark Wessel. 





May Barron, contralto, sang with the 
Troy Vocal Society of Ottawa, Ont., Nov. 
15, and recently appeared in recital at Red 
Springs, N. C. She has been re-engaged 
to sing at Colgate University Feb. 13, and 
with the Schenectady Schubert Club Dec. 
8. Both clubs are under the direction of 
Elmer Tidmarsh. 





Among the réles sung by Ethel Fox with 
the San Carlo Opera in Boston was 
Micaela in “Carmen.” Miss Fox is one of 
the younger singers of the Metropolitan, 





loaned to Mr. Gallo’s company for the 
season. 
Reinald Werrenrath has been engaged 


for the Bach “St. Matthew’s Passion,” to 
be given in New York by the Detroit Or- 
chestra under Ossip Gabrilowitsch, on April 
5 and 6. 





Paul Althouse will sing in “St. Mat- 
thew’s Passion,” April 6 and in Verdi's Re- 
quiem on April 10, in San Francisco. 





Arthur Middleton will appear with the 
Detroit Symphony on Dec. 27, singing the 
baritone rdle in Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.’ 





Rita Benneche, coloratura soprano, has 
added to her winter’s list of engagements 
an appearance with the Reading Symphony 
on Feb. 27, booked through her manager, 
Annie Friedberg. 











Conductor—Alexander Smallens 


| 
/ Special 


The Philadelphia Civic Opera Company 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1927—FIFTH SEASON—1928 


MRS. HENRY M. TRACY, President and General Manager 
W. ATTMORE ROBINSON, Vice-President and Artistic Director 


ALEXANDER SMALLENS, Musical Director 


DOUBLE BILL 
Thursday Evening, December 8th, at 8:15 


SECRET OF SUZANNE—(Wolf-Ferrari) 
Mme. Williams; Mm. Eddy, Fox 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA—( Mascagni) 
Mmes. Lawn, Michell, Cornett; Mm. Ardelli, Gandolfi 


Thursday Evening, December 15th, at 8:15 
LA BOHEME—(Puccini) 
Mmes. Williams, Lawn; Mm. Errolle, Eddy, Nilssen, Schmidt, Bayer, Holland, Salvucci, Cossovel 


Pauline Lawn, dramatic soprano, is coming especially from Italy to sing for the Phila 
delphia Civic Opera Company, returning to Milano immediately after these appearances 


All Philadelphia Chorus of Sixty Members 
Fifty-five Members of the Philadelphia Orchestra 


Dances by Anna Duncan 
Premiere Dansuese 


Official Accompanist—Mary Winslow Johnston 
| Stage Director—-Bernard Cantor 
Assistant Musical Director—John Thoms 


Costumes and scenery by the Consolidated Theatrical Costume Company of New York City 
| Special concessions granted to all Colleges, Schools, Musical Conservatories, etc. 


Offices, 1112 Packard Bldg., Philadelphia. Telephone Rittenhouse 5720 


Ballet Master—Alexis Kosloft 


Lunia Nestor 
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ILSE 


NIEMACK 


VIOLINIST 


New York Recital 
Nov. 13th, 1927 


“A rich, warm tone, large in 
volume and of exceptional beauty 
in broad cantilena, was the out- 
standing feature of a violin pro- 
gram furnished by Ilse Niemack. 
This wealth of voluptuous tone lent 
distinction to that ancient war- 
horse, the Chopin- Wilhelm}, “Noc- 
turne in E Flat,” which was alto- 
gether delightfully interpreted.”— 
New York Evening World, Nov. 
14,° 1927. 

“In her playing Miss Niemack 
showed the warm, sizable tone and 
the sincerity which marked her re- 
citals in the past.” —The New York 
Times, Nov. 14, 1927. 

“Ilse Niemack, violinist, officiated 
at the recital baptism of the Gallo 
Theatre yesterday afternoon. She 
began with a grave by Friedman- 
Bach, played with serenity and 
noble expression. A_ prelude by 
John Sebastian Bach was inter- 
preted with the breadth and earn- 
estness that proved the performer’s 
understanding of his message.” — 
New York American, Nov. 14, 
1927. 

“Miss Niemack, who has been heard 
here in recital more than once in 
recent seasons, is not lacking in 
technical skill and has a tone of 
very good size. At its best, the 
quality is praiseworthy, warm, clear 
and mellow.”—New York Herald- 
Tribune, Nov. 14, 1927. 

“As the first soloist to grace the 
platform of the Gallo Theatre, in 
between the two weeks’ stay of the 
San Carlo, the violinist provided a 
fitting dedication to the theatre in 
the realm of concert work. The 
violinist quickly showed a more 
than satisfactory technique, good 
tone, and a keen musical intuition.” 
—New York Morning Telegraph, 
Nov. 14, 1927. 


BALDINI & TREMAINE 
Aeolian Hall, 689 Fifth Ave. 
New York 
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(Continued from page 7) 
Stravinsky’s early Scherzo, the last of 
his scores with which his master, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff was acquainted, was conducted 
by the composer at a Philharmonic concert 
two years ago. Like his “Fireworks,” it 
displays what in 1908 must have seemed an 
astonishing command of orchestral effect. 
But it is not full-grown Stravinsky, and its 
bees buzz less convincingly than the one 
sent by Rimsky on its gossamer flight in 
“Tsar Saltan.” 

“Iberia” remains magnificent music. 
There was room for dispute as to more 
than one detail of Mr. Mengelberg’s play- 
ing of it, but it was far and away the most 
rewarding experience of the evening. 





WITH THE REINERDELPHIANS 


HE Philadelphia Orchestra, Fritz 
Reiner, conductor. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 
10, evening. The program: 


Overture to a, 8 : «anaes Segreto”....Cimarosa 
i Se MN wi 'cidn bo 5% aia bama o's bee es Rieti 
(First time in New York) 

Symphony in B Flat (B & H 98).......... Haydn 

Toccata in C (Transcribed for orchestra 
Se es NING 5 sieehSs ban ce béacnnneceds bes Bach 

(First time in New York) 

Three Dances from the Three Cornered 
SG tle kn c¥e u eda hbons 6s hadhemenee De Falla 


This was all music mellow with age or 
aggressively new. In the instance of 
Weiner’s Bach transcription it was both. 
The last century’s romanticism was abjured 
altogether. There was no subjective sym- 
phony, no highly emotionalized tone-poem. 
Geniality, humor, quirks of tune, color, 
rhythm and instrumentation had a rare eve- 
ning of it, but save for the light of ex- 
altation that shone through the corridors 
and archways of the Bachian edifice, it was 
not music that concerned itself with the 
profundities or the mysteries, the triumphs 
or the defeats, the heartaches or the great 
elations of human existence. 

There was a crackling crispness through 
most of it, as Mr. Reiner projected it, 
though not all of it was of equal felicity. 
The delectable Cimarosa Overture was 
played with a delicacy that would have im- 
proved the Haydn Symphony. It sparkled 


WORM te HOCUN NUL OAADUTEGUBNONENEDEE COUOSRONE DanRuOHRDE DaNERLLUAO ENUEEREYEORENE jy 


The Orchestral Week in New York 


TO 


without forced glitter; the Haydn yielded 
too patently the sense of manipulation for 
effects; nor was the tone quality all this 
orchestra’s has been known to be. Cimarosa, 
Paisiello, Pergolesi, Salieri—how each of 
these names testifies to the fugacity of 
operatic fame, yet how much talent and in- 
spiration went into their writing, as the oc- 
casional revival of music such as the in- 
fectiously gay overture of “Il Matriomonia 
Segreto” reminds us even in this remote 
and alien day! 

Rieti’s Suite had been played previously 
in Cincinnati and Philadelphia by Reiner, 
but this was its first New York hearing. 
It amused. The young Italian modernist 
has a waggish personality and Casella has 
taught him many things, including some 
tricks which not every listener will admire. 
He can be acrid, astringent, stridulous, as 
well as sportive and colorful. The Biblical 
narrative of the flood is here embodied in 
a succession of four grotesque musical pic- 
tures. The Ark, its animals, and presum- 
ably Noah himself, are of the nursery rather 
than the Old Testament. It rains, with the 
aid of tintinnabular piano part; the animals 
enter, “two by two” (though sometimes it 
sounds like sixty by eighty) and they come 
out again apparently considerably multiplied, 
while a rainbow glorifies the sky. Rieti had 
the skill to picture all this according to his 
intent. Reiner’s performance underscored 
this pictorial cleverness. 

Weiner’s transcription of the Bach organ 
Toccata was completed only last summer 
It is a sturdy, workmanlike arrangement, 
and like the more inspired transcriptions 
given us by Leopold Stokowski it serves to 
liberate the beauty of musical ideas that at 
moments were too big for the original medi- 
um. If the transcription has a fault, it is 
that of over-emphasis, of a tendency to 
burliness, though Weiner has not sinned 
seriously in the matter of inappropriate 
coloring. The lines are firm and clean, the 
timbres in keeping. And what magical 
music the bridge between the Adagio and 
the Fugue, with its chain of suspensions 
lifted to a new relief by the voices of the 
orchestra ! 

The conductor or the ensemble that can- 
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ITH a Hohner Pitch- 

Pipe, there can be no 
singing “off-key.” The “Tru- 
tone” is your guide to true 
pitch. Friction spring-sliding 
mouthpiece with indicator 
showing position of each tone 
on the instrument and relative 
position on the staff. For mu- 
Siclans, singers and vocal 
teachers, the “TRUTONE?” is 
indispensable. There are mod- 
els for all needs, i. e., vocal, 


violin, tenor banjo, guitar, 
‘cello, ukulele, etc. The “Tru- 
tone” Pitch-Pipe is durable, 


unique and invaluable wher- 
ever music is being taught. 
Send for illustrated supple- 
ment. 
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not make an effective conclusion of De 
Falla’s vivid Spanish dances has yet to be 
discovered in these parts. The Reinerdel- 
phians did more than that. 
Oscar THOMPSON. 
e £2; @ 


DUDLEY BUCK SINGERS 


~ TRAINS of pleasant harmony filled the 
John Golden Theater Sunday afternoon 
when the Dudley Buck Singers, a double 
quartet of mixed voices, presented their 
first program of this season, Old English 
madrigals of the 16th, 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, two Mozart trios, songs by Tanejew, 
Delius, Rimsky-Korsakoff and many others 
were heard in various voice combinations, 
from solo to octet. The audience of aver- 
age size showed more than an average ap- 
preciation. An informal atmosphere was 
generated by the stage setting and the sing- 
ers’ appearance of making themselves per- 
fectly at home. Comprising the octet were 
Misses Marguerite Hawkins, Alma Mil- 
stead, Marie Bard and Georgia Graves, and 
Messrs. Wallace Hermann, Henry Moeller, 
Frank Forbes and Leslie Arnold. When 
acconipaniments were called for, they were 
supplied by Elsie T. Cowan at the piano. 


F.Q. E. 
* ++ * 


DEBUT OF A PRINCESS 

N audience of distinguished aspect with 

a rather continental air greeted the 
Princess Jacques de Brogile (Marie An- 
toinette Aussenac) in her début perform- 
ance Sunday night at the Gallo Theater. 
Her piano recital began with the Bach-Liszt 
Prelude and Fugue in A Minor played with 
skill and vigor. She was obliged to repeat 
her second number “Rejoice, beloved Chris- 
tians,” by Bach-Busoni, in encore. In the 
Chopin Sonata in B Minor she displayed a 
facile dexterity of technic, and showed flu 
ent and expressive interpretations of the 
Skryabin Prelude and Nocturne for the left 
hand. Ravel’s “Jeux d’Eau” received a 
limpid reading, and Saint-Saén’s “Etude 
Chromatique” was played with a nice regard 
for its color values. Liszt’s “Réve d’Amour” 
and the Liszt-Busoni “Campanella” brought 


New York’s December Concerts 


3—New York Symphony, afternoon, Carnegie Hall 
English Singers, afternoon; Town Hall. 

3—Marshall Bartholomew, children’s concert, Sey- 

mour School. 

People’s Chorus of New York, evening, Town 

Hall. 

}—Marmein Dancers, evening, Carnegie Hall. 

s—-Anna Winitzky, piano, evening, Steinway Hall 


Week of Dec. 4 


4—Friends of Music, afternoon, Town Hall. 
¢+—Philharmonic Society, afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 
4—-New York Symphony, afternoon, Mecca Tem 


2 
3 


ple. 
4—John McCormack, tenor, afternoon, Century 
Theatre. 


#—Vertchamp String Quartet, afternoon, John 
Golden Theatre. 

+—Catherine de Vogel, soprano, evening, Charles 
Hopkins Theatre 

4—Doris Canfield, R. Gardner, dances, evening, 
Little Theatre. 

4.—Robert O’Connor, piano, 
Theatre. 

4—Choral concert, evening, Cathedral of St. John. 

§—Irving Schenkman, piano, evening, Carnegie 
Hall. 

5S—Renee Chemet, violin, evening, Town Hall. 

5—Brooklyn Orchestral Society, evening, Brook- 
lyn Academy. 

6—National Music League 
Town Hall. 

6—Cleveland Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall. 

6—Harold Morris, piano, evening, Town Hall. 

6—Myra Hess, Irene Scharrer, piano, afternoon, 
Town Hall. 

7 ety Cherkassky, piano, evening, Carnegie 
all. 

7—Emanuel Zetlin, violin, evening, Town Hall. 

8—-Philharmonic Society, evening, Carnegie Hall 

8—Sylvia Lent, violin, evening, Town Hall. 

9—Philharmoniec Sox iety, afternoon, Carnegie Hall 

9--Myndelle Louis, songs, afternoon, Town Hall. 

9—New York Symphony, evening, Carnegie Hall 

9—David and Clara Mannez, evening, Washing 
ton Irving High School. 

9.—Compinsky Trio, evening, Carnegie Chambe: 
Hall. 

10—New York Symphony, 
morning, Carnegie Hall 

10—Mme. Schumann Heink, contralto, afternoon, 
Carnegie Hall. 

10—Richard Buhlig, piano, afternoon, Town Hall 

10—Yale University Glee Club, evening, Town 
Hall. 

10—St. Matthew’s Lutheran School, evening, Car 
negie Hall. 


Week of Dec. 11 

11—Philharmonic Society, 

Opera House 
11—New York Symphony, 

ple. 
l1li—Frances Alda, 

Hall. 

—English Singers, afternoon, Town Hall. 

—Rata Present, piano, afternoon, Town Hall 

eed Menuhin, violin, evening, Carnegie 

all. 


evening, Princess 


concert, afternoon, 


children’s concert, 


afternoon, Metropolitan 


afternoon, Mecca Tem- 
afternoon, 


soprano, Carnegie 
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the program to a successful close. 
a 
* * & 
STUDENTS’ PHILHARMONIC 

The fourth concert in twelve for the 
benefit of students was given by the Phil- 
harmonic Society on the evening of Nov. 
26, under the baton of Willem Mengelberg. 
The program included Dunn’s “Overture on 
Negro Themes” and d’Indy’s “Istar” with 
symphonic variations. Mr. Dunn’s Over- 
ture enjoyed an introduction during the 
Stadium season in 1922 under Henry Had- 
ley, although it was here listed as a first 
time. Stravinsky and Debussy shared the 
second half of the evening’s program, the 
first named contributing his “Scherzo Fan- 
tastique” and Debussy lending his “Iberia,” 
of which there were three images, for the 
occasion. Mr. Mengelberg conducted with 
rare regard for the vigor and freshness of 
Mr. Dunn’s “Themes” nor was he found 
lacking in his feeling for the Debussy 
subtleties. The audience was of capacity 
dimensions, and in addition to paying tribute 
to Mr. Mengelberg, acknowledged Mr. 
Dunn’s presence in a box.—H. | 

* ~ * 


DOROTHY GORDON 

A thoroughly delightful hour was spent 
in the Bijou Theater on Friday afternoon, 
Nov. 25, when Dorothy Gordon appeared 
in a costume recital known as the Young 
Peoples’ Concert Hour. Folksongs from 
the British Isles, formed the first group 
of her songs, prefaced by a brief and in- 
formal talk on the folk song, which, ad- 
dressed to the children of her audience was 
equally enjoyable to their accompanying 
parents. Latins, Russians and Americans 
each had a place among her subsequent num- 
bers which were authentic as to gestures, 
costumes and feeling. Miss Gordon is 
amply personable to carry the burden of 
such a recital and may it be said to her 
credit that she succeeded admirably in the 
task set for herself. Unaffectedness and 
a sincere joy in the simple songs of the 
people characterized her performance. Miss 
Gordon’s next recital is scheduled for 
December 27.—H. H. 


Hi neneneneeeente, 


12—Henri Deering, piano, evening, Town Hall. 
13—Pauline Danforth, piano, afternoon, Town Hall. 
Ernesto Bertimen, piano, evening, Carnegie 
Hall. 
13-—Florence Page Kimball, songs, evening, Town 
Hall. 
14—Ernest Hutcheson, piano, evening, Carnegie 
Hall. 
14—Mortimer 
Town Hall. 
14—Elshuco Trio, evening, Engineering Auditori- 
um. 
15—New 
Hall. 
15—William Cahill, songs, afternoon, Town Hall. 
15—Philharmonic Society, evening, Carnegie Hall. 
15—Mt. Holyoke Glee Club, evening, Town Hall. 
16—Philharmonic Society, afternoon, Carnegie Hall. 
16—New York Symphony, evening, Carnegie Hall. 
17 en Kochanski, violin, afternoon, Carnegie 
all. 
17—Carl Friedberg, piano, afternoon, Town Hall. 
17—Philharmonic Society, evening, Carnegie Hall. 


Week of Dec. 18 


18-—-New York Symphony, afternoon, Mecca Tem- 
le. 

18—Philharmonic Society, 
Opera House. 

18—-Friends of Music, afternoon, Town Hall. 

18—Josef Hofmann, piano, afternoon, Carnegie 
Hall. 

18—New York Chamber Music Society, evening 
Hotel Plaza. 

19—Philharmonic Society, evening, Carnegie Hall 

19—Heinrich Schlusnus, baritone, evening, Town 


Wilson, Paolo Gruppe, evening, 


York Symphony, afternoon, Carnegie 


afternoon, Metropolitan 


ail. 
20—Philadelphia Orchestra, evening, Carnegie 
Hall. 
20—New York String Quartet, evening, Town Hall 
21—Beethoven Symphony, evening, Carnegie Hall. 
21—James Bever Norris, songs, evening, Town 
Hall. 
1—Philharmonic Society, evening, Carnegie Hall 
2—Harvard Glee Club, evening, Town Hall. 
23—Philharmonic Society, afternoon, Carnegie 
Hall. 
23—Women’s University Glee Club, evening, Town 
Hall. 
23—Joseph Szigeti, violin, 
Irving High School. 
24—Cantor Josef Rosenblatt, benefit, evening, Town 


Hall, 
Week of Dec. 25 


26—Oratorio Society, ‘“‘Messiah,”” evening, Carnegie 
Hall. 

26—Beethoven Association, evening, Town Hall. 

—English Singers, afternoon, Town Hall. 

27—Malkin Trio, evening, Town Hall. 

28—Schola Cantorum, evening, Carnegie Hall. 

8—Emma Roberts, songs, evening, Town Hall. 

29—New York Symphony, afternoon, Carnegie 
Hall. 

29—Philharmonic Society, evening, Carnegie Hall. 


> 


evening, Washington 


30—Philharmonic Society, afternoon, Carnegie Hall. 


30—League of Composers, evening, Town Hall. 


3i—New York Symphony, afternoon, Carnegie Hall. 


31—Philharmonic Society, evening, Carnegie Hall. 
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Some Important November New York Concerts 


CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY 


HE high point of the New York Cham- 
ber Music Society’s concert at the Pla- 
za Hotel Nov. 20 was Hindemith. This 
German, with the flair for music that 
laughs, easily carried off the prize in a con- 
cert whose every course seemed a piece de 
resistance. Carolyn Beebe, founder of the 
society and its brilliant pianist, certainly 
can be congratulated on the musical and so- 
cial success with which her season started. 
The concert was a sort of four-cornered 
international composers’ contest between 
Hindemith, the German; Vaughan Williams, 
the Englishman; Griffes, the American and 
Dvorak, the Bohemian. All were good. All 
were given performances of impeccable 
style. Hindemith, with his “Kleine Kam- 
mermusik” gave the fashionable throng in 
the Plaza’s big ball room many surprises, 
some real laughs and, at the end of ‘his 
“Ruhig und einfach, Achtel”; the largest 
applause of the evening, to which the musi- 
cians had to rise. 

Hindemith is so clever that a tonic major 
ending to one of his pieces sounds like a 
startling “effect.” He makes horn, bassoon, 
clarinet, flute and oboe blend, at times, with 
the sonority of more closely allied instru- 
ments. Again, all. five dance off on swirl- 
ng fancies, each in its own key, apparently, 
nly to come back to a common center and 
chatter together amicably. Hindemith’s 
invention, as always, seems inexhaustible 
but—as the advertisements say, his music 
must really be heard to be appreciated. The 
players, who made a real musical treat out 
of this novel music, are Bruno Jaenicke, 
French horn; Benjamin. Kohon, bassoon: 
Bruno Labate, oboe; Meredith Wilson, flute. 
and Gustave Langenus, clarinet. 

The New York String Quartet played 
Dvorak’s Quintet in A (with Miss Beebe 
at the piano). The playing was perfect, 
but Dvorak, as so often happens these days, 
fails to arouse us as he did some years ago. 
His moods, little rushes of excitement and 
bvious climaxes all seem antiquated—the 
intique of a Raff, not a Bach. 

George Perkins Raymond, tenor, sang the 

mce part in ‘Vaughan Williams’ “On 
Wenlock Edge,” a fine piece of music, well 
played by the string quartet and Miss 
Beebe. Last came Griffes’ delightful Op. 
>, a manuscript, including “The Lake at 
Evening,” “The Vale of Dreams” and 
“Night Winds,” played by strings and wind 
combined in a small orchestra of all those 
previously heard, with Anselm Fortier play- 
ing string bass. 


H. J. 


GANZ WITH MENGELBERG 

HE New York Philharmonic, Willem 
! Mengelberg, conductor; Rudolph Ganz, 
piano soloist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 17, eve- 
ning. The program: 


=f Ck OS ee Roussel 

: (First time by the Philharmonic) 

Comeerts Ser PEOMe.....s.cccccccceccecs Schumann 
Mr. Ganz 

Symphonia Domestica................... Strauss 


This was a technically excellent, tone- 
fully effulgent concert, if somewhat dull in 
emotional experiences. The Roussel Suite, 
first played here last season by the Boston 
Symphony, if memory serves, is a likeable 
trifle, more mellifluous than other works 
rom the same composer and effective 
enough as a sample of modern French or- 
hestral training. Mr. Mengelberg gave it a 
neatly comprehending accounting. 

It took Mr. Ganz a whole movement of 
the Schumann Concerto to get really under 
vay. The opening section found him some- 
hat uninclined towards the spirit of the 
ling, and Mr. Mengelberg, also, was not 

s usual self in his treatment of the orches- 
al part. But the lovely second movement 





Rudolph Ganz, Who Was Soloist 
With the Philharmonic Last Week. 


and the brilliant finale gave both soloist and 
orchestra opportunity to expend their best 
efforts and the conclusion was quite ex- 
hilarating. Mr. Ganz was heartily applauded 
and returned many times to bow his ac- 
knowledgements. 

The ineffably long and padded “Domesti- 
ca” seemed scarce worth the trouble. In 
the slow movement Mr. Mengelberg was 
able to raise the music above its own level 
but it soon sank back into a dreary, unvital 
mass of orchestral sound. 

At the Sunday Philharmonic concert in 
Carnegie Hall, Mr. Ganz was again the 
soloist, playing the Liszt E Flat Concerto 
with dash and vitality, and being again 
saluted by an approbative throng. Mr. Men- 
gelberg repeated the “Negro Rhapsody” of 
Goldmark from a previous concert, ‘the 
Scherzo Sinfonico of Rudolf Mengelberg 
from the preceding evening, and the third 
“Leonore” Overture from innumerable past 
concerts. The first “Peer Gynt” Suite of 
Grieg was a pronounced favorite at this 
concert, beautifully played by the Phil- 
harmonic forces. 





HELEN TAYLOR 


ELEN TAYLOR, Kansas City soprano, 

made her New York début in Town 
Hall last Monday night, singing with a 
fresh, clear voice and an enthusiasm of in- 
terpretation which won for her ungrudging 
appreciation from her audience. Italian 
arias by Gasparini, Handel and Mozart 
comprised her first group, sung with less 
assurance than later German, French and 
English songs. Kurt Schindler, who ac- 
companied the singer, listed one of his own 
compositions, “The Daisy’s Song,” on the 
program. 





ANTON ROVINSKY 


T the Town Hall on Tuesday, Nov. 15, 

Anton Rovinsky presented a program 
of piano music entitled , “Bach Varitée,” in 
which the great Sebastian’s art was shown 
to have had influence in moulding the music 
of divergent composers. A Prelude and 
Fugue in D minor by Buxtehude, was fol- 
lowed by Bach’s own Chromatic Fantasy 
and Fugue, the master’s Partita in B Flat 
and pieces by Brahms, Couperin, Ravel, 
Franck, Satie, and Debussy. Mr. Rovin- 
sky’s arrangement of “Berceuse and Disen- 


chantment of the Magic Palace” from the 
“Firebird,” closed the program. Mr. 
Rovinsky at times overtaxed the capacities 
of his instrument but his audience was en- 
thusiastic and applauded for several encores. 
9 





BRAILOWSKY RETURNS 


SIZABLE gathering heard Alexan- 
A der Brailowsky in the best recital he 
has given here since the night of his debut 
last Saturday afternoon in Carnegie Hall. 
When young Mr. Brailowsky made his tri- 
umphant entry into the annals of American 
musical history there was to be sensed un- 
derneath the technical proficiencies of his 
pianism an uncommon insight into the busi- 
ness of making music. Discriminating ears 
thought they discerned a lapse into a vir- 
tuosic scheme of things in the concerts 
which followed his easily won first success. 
But last week Mr. Brailowsky came back 
as aristocratic musician first and a cunning 
master of effects afterwards. His well 
chosen and, on the whole, unhackneyed pro- 
gram included the favorite Rondo in G of 


Beethoven, Schumann's Symphonic Studies, 
miscellaneous short pieces of Saint-Saens, 
Faure, De Falla, Skryabin, Moussorgsky, 
and Liapounoff and the Twelfth Rhapsody 
of Liszt. He was enthusiastically saluted 
after every number and responded at the 
close to several encores. 


MRS. TOLLEFSEN PLAYS 
UGUSTA TOLLEFSEN proved that 
she is cognizant of the virtuoso field 

as well as the world of ensemble playing in 
her piano recital at Steinway Hall last 
Friday night. The audience, which grew 
to hall-filling proportions before the even- 
ing was over, also augmented steadily in 
enthusiasm for her brilliant, if not always 
highly emotional performance. Rubin 
Goldmark was represented by his “Prairie 
Idylls” and shared the applause at her re- 
quest. The Brahms C major Sonata, Op. 
1, numbers by Palmgren, Prokofieff, Meta 
Schumann, Debussy and Bartok, and a 
group including Chopin, Schumann, 
Leschetizky and Saint-Saens completed the 
program.—F. Q. E. 
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FRANK SHERIDAN jj} 


| Eminent American Pianist | 
ae WRITES OF THE ] 


> Mason & Hamlin 
| WHICH HE USES EXCLUSIVELY | 


‘For me the Mason &% Hamlin stands alone in the very 
qualities which an artist requires and seeks in choosing 
a medium for his expression, namely, aravishing mellow- 
ness of tone, with remarkable depth; an un ailing \ 
mechanical responsiveness, yet exquisite lightness of 

These qualities are inherent and surpassing 

as found in the Mason & Hamlin” 
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BUILDER OF CAREERS ON MERIT 


KNOWLEDGE OF VOICE PRINCIPLES—DEFINITE—PRACTICAL—ARTISTIC 
SUBSTITUTED FOR ALL THAT IS VAGUE AND A MYSTERY 


Dependable Artists Result from This Normal Natural Voice Development Founded by 


ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT 


‘ and Demonstrated by Hundreds of Her Singers 


STUDIOS: 15 West 74th Street, New York City 





Telephone: Trafalgar 3398 
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SUMMY’S CORNER | 


New Violin Music 


JAPANESE LULLABY - .50 
SCHERZO - - - .60 


By MARY EDWARD BLACKWELL 

An abundance of style and charm are 
displayed in these two well written numbers 
although, in grade of difficulty they are 
comparatively easy. 





rtance to the 


BOW TECH- 


Again we stress the im 
Violin student of “VIOLI 
NIC” by Henry Heare (Price, $1.50). A 
notably valuable and practical book for all 
violin students. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 
PUBLISHERS 
428 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. | 
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CHRISTY 


TENOR 
CONCERT and ORATORIO 


PROFESSOR OF VOICE 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 
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OMEBODY has to pay radio’s talent 

bill. Until other means appear the ad- 
vertisers will continue to write the checks. 
And incongruities will occur. When the 
famous Enrico Tenoro is presented by the 
“Groundless Coffee Co.” grin and bear it 
For relief is a long way off ... a new 
weekly feature is known as the Castoria 
Rock-a-bye Lady. However, there is a 
wealth of good things to be heard merely 
for the tuning. But should one’s conscience 
ever assert itself he would have to stock his 
attic with commodities ranging from salad 
oil to auto tires. And put a five ton truck 
in the garage. 


Those Programs of the Week 


Of what good are published programs? 
Kathryn Meisle, Atwater Kent Hour, No- 
vember 20th, WEAF evidently left the mu- 
sic for the German group at home. And 
a few others. The orchestra also turned 
from the promised Dance of the Hours to 
excerpts from Pirates of Penzance. The 
Chicago Opera contralto sang opulently and 
with good effect. To able accompaniments 

of Solon Alber- 





DEEMS 


h - - with 
TAYLOR one AR MPriee 


—————— ti. The orches- 
! tra, Nahan 


Prepared for o: Music-Students, Clubs 2 | Franko conduct- 


ing, was in rap- 
port with the 
evening. 

If one hadn’t 
heard the an- 
nouncement he 
would never 


4 A Biographical 








The King’s a a Jurgen 
Thruthe LookingGlass 


PRICE 25 CENTS 


J. dumbunnes NEW YORK 


119 West 40th ‘Street 


guess the so- 
prano at WEAF 


A Kissin Xanadu | Monday, No- 
vember 21st. 
Which goes 


to show Shakes- 
peare was 








— — wrong. There 





LUCILE 


Personal Representative: 
Mrs. Walter Abel 
444 Tibbett Avenue 

New York City Tel.: 


Studio: 


‘*America’s most gifted harpist” 


LAWRENCE 


307 W. 79th St., New York 
Trafalgar 9511 








is a lot in a name...sometimes. more than 
in a voice. Mary Garden’s version of the 
Berceuse from Jocelyn failed to soothe. 
And the scoopy and sentimental singing of 
Somewhere a Voice is Calling was in fine 
Loew style. The Mediterranean seems to be 
of no great benefit to prima donnas. 

An _ enjoyable little concert was heard 
later at WEAF. Caroline Powers Thomas, 
violinist, and Paul\/Stasgévitch, pianist, in 
joint recital. Améang other things the Cesar 
Franck sonata was,.performed. with a nice 
concept of feeling ‘anid technical ‘competerice. 


The Choir Invisible 


WOR’s Choir Invisible (the name itself 
would win amy Slogan contest) made mellif- 
ulous vocal and instrumental music Nov. 
22nd. Unannounced selections followed one 
another, with a modulated voice reciting sen- 
timental bits occasionally and not interrupt- 
ing the music. Goin’ Home sounded quite 
unhackneyed. 

Percy Grainger played in his usual excel- 
lent manner during the Aeolian Duo-Art 
period, WEAF Wednesday, Nov. 23rd. His 
own Gumsuckers for two pianos furnished a 
remarkable demonstration of the reproduc- 
ing piano. Playing one part while Mr. 
Grainger played the other detection was im- 
possible at this loud speaker. 

Mozart’s “Magic Flute” was presented in 
tabloid form by the NBC Grand Opera Co. 
Same evening, same station. Giuseppe di 
Benedetto, Genia Zelinska, Nino Ruisi, Carl 
Rollins and Justin Lawrie sang capably as 
is there wont. Special bows to Carl Rol- 
lins and Genia Zelinska were not amiss. Ce- 
sare Sodero the NBC’s indefatigable and 
competent musical director conducted the 
presentation. 


Richard Crooks Sings 


Richard Crooks sang “Una Furtiva La- 
grima” during the Maxwell hour Thanks- 
giving night at WJZ. Although his is a 
great voice it lacks the sensuous timbre of 
the Latin Tenors, hence the rendition lacked 
color. The remainder of his program had 
impeccable diction, skillful mezza voce and 
interpretive feeling to its credit. Mr. Shil- 
kret’s orchestra was as in other weeks a 
joy to hear. 

WEAF broadcast a short program of 
Oley Speak’s compositions Nov. 25th. Four 
soloists assisted, one being Miss Margaret 
Speaks, his niece,. The popular composer’s 
songs were nicely rendered forming an en- 
joyable half hour of semi-classics. 


MODERN INSTITUTE 
OF VIOLIN 


Presidents: 
EUGENE YSAYE FRITZ KREISLER 
PABLO CASALS 
DIRECTOR: Master Classes: 
LUCIEN CAPET S. JOACHIM—CHAIGNEAU 


EITEL HOTEL, 900 Cass Street, CHICAGO 
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MARGARITA MELROSE 


PIANIST 








“Miss Melrose came out of the West with a tone which 
is vigorous, not to say thundering.”"—New York World. 








For engagements address: 
Management MARGARITA MELROSE, 


7622 - 12th Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








VOICE PIANO STRINGS 


Public 
conferred by Western Reserve University. 


2827 Euclid Avenue 





Obe Clebeland [nstitute of (—Dusir 


Offers Complete Courses for Students in All Grades 


Regular courses lead to Bachelor of Music 
School Music Supervisors’ Course leads to Bachelor of Education Degree 


Send for catalogue outlining courses, 


MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 


THEORY ORCHESTRA 
Degree or Teacher’s Certificate. 


Faculty of nationally known artists 
fees and dormitory rates 


Cleveland, Ohio 














WENDELL HOSS 


HORN SOLOIST 
Available for Reeltals 
Chamber Musie Engagements 
Member of Faculty 
Eastman School of Music 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Soprano 


In a Costume 


SONG 
RECITAL 
Dec. 9th 


At Steinway Hall 


Management 
Louden G. Chariton 
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The Philharmonic on the Air 


WOR again proved one of the radio’s 
major stations. Fire burned out its wire 
line shortly before the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra presentation Nov. 26th but was re- 
stored with slight delay. Mr. Mengelberg 
graciously held up the concert and the re- 
sultant broadcast gave no evidence of the 
accident. The orchestra played a program 
of newer music. Stravinsky’s Scherzo Fan- 
tastique founded on a beehive theme proved 
colorful and interesting. The conductor 
drew from the orchestra a unified and gorge- 
ously toned performance with the sting mis- 
sing. 





W. S. Quinby—Responsible for the 

Broadcasting of the Boston Sym- 

phony Orchestra for the Past Three 
Years. 


Carillo and Quarter Notes 


WGBS broadcast a lecture and demon- 
stration by Juan Carillo on the“Thirteenth 
Sound.” The reader no doubt knows of this 
nouveau idea in music. Not content with 
the present chromatic scale Mr. Carillo splits 
second intervals into sixteenths. He stated 
the Soviet authorities have adopted this 
scale in addition to others. The Chinese 
did this long ago and so have some singers 
we have heard. 











Photo by Eugene Hutchinson 


Gladys Swarthout 


Soprano 
Ravinia Opera 
Le 


Concert Direction 
CIVIC CONCERT SERVICE, INC., 
Dema Harshbarger, Pres. 
Auditorium Tower, Chicago 
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PERFORMANCE of Wagner’s 

“Tannhauser”, presented by the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company will be broad- 
-ast direct from the stage of the Auditorium 
Theater of Chicago as the sixth in the new 
series of Balkite hour, through the stations 
issociated with the NBC Blue Network, 
Thursday evening, Dec. 8, at 10 o’clock E. 
S. T. (9 o'clock, C. S. T.) 

The cast follows: 

Leone Kruse, Elizabeth; Forrest Lamont, 
Tannhiuser; Alexander Kipnis, Hermann, 
Richard Bonelli, Wolfram; Alvert Rappa- 
port, Walter; Howard Preston, Biterolf; 
José Mojica, Heinrich; Antonio Nicolich, 
Reinmar; Cyrena Van Gordon, Venus, and 
Lucille Muesel, the Shephera. 





“Harold in Italy” in RCA Hour 

“March of the Pilgrims Chanting the 
Evening Prayer” from the symphony, 
“Harold in Italy” by Berlioz will be the 
feature of the RCA Hour Saturday evening, 
Dec. 3, played by the New York Symphony 
under the direction of Walter Damrosch. 
The program, which is as follows, will go 
on the air at 8 p.m., E. S. T. over WJZ 
and the Blue Network: 


Overture “Fingal’s Cave’’...........- Mendelssohn 
Laideronnette, Empress of the Statuettes 

from ‘Mother Tea ans bbeseendauteee avel 
“Beauty and the Beast” 

from “Mother Goose” ......seeesseees .+-Ravel 
March of the Pilgrims Chanting the Evening 

Prayer from Symphony “Harold in Italy,” — 

Berlioz 
Spanish Rhapsody .....seseseceesecsecres Chabrier 
* * * 


The Week on the Air 
Walter Damrosch conducting the New 
York Symphony in RCA Hour, Saturday, 
Dec. 3, at 8 p. m., E. S. T. (7 p. m. C. S. 

T.) over WJZ and Blue Network. 
“Der Freischiitz,” by National Grand 
Opera Ensemble, Wednesday Dec. 7, at 
10:30 p. m., E. S. T. to WEAF, WLIT, 


WCAE, WHAS, KSD, WHO, WSM, 
WSAI. Judson House, tenor, will sing 
“Max.” 


New York Philharmonic, conducted by 
Willem Mengelberg, Thursday, Dec. 8, at 
8:20 p. m. E. S. T. over WOR (422.3 m, 
710 k.) 

United States Army Band, under the 
direction of Captain William J. Stannard, 
broadcasting direct from the War Col- 
lege at Washington, D .C., thru the NBC 
Blue Network, Thursday, Dec. 8, at 7 
a ee 

Sophie Braslau, contralto, in Maxwell 
Hour, Thursday, Dec. 8, at 9 p. m., E. S. 
T. over WJZ and associated stations. 

Hans Barth, pianist, in Great Composers 
Half Hour, a Mozart program, Thursday, 
Dec. 8, at 9 p. m. E. S. T. to WEAF, 
WFI, WRC, WGR, WSAI, KSD, WHO. 
WOW, WDAF. 

Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor, Saturday, Dec. 10, at 8:10 p. 
m, E. S. T. over WBZ (333.1 m, 900 k). 





Popular Baritone to Sing 


Reinald Werrenrath has planned a pro- 
gram of old favorites for his concert in the 
Atwater Kent Hour Sunday night, Dec. 4, 
at 9:15 o'clock. This ill be his third “ap- 
pearance” on the air of late, as he was 
featured in the Lindbergh reception program 
and at the Radio Industries Banquet in Sep- 
tember. Herbert Carrick, the baritone’s ac- 
companist, will play a solo number in the 
program, which follows in detail: 

Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes..Old English 

When Dull Care ........ Old English-arr. Wilson 

OR ae We Billy WR oo cesccscccccscccss Old Irish 

FR PeeeD CHORUS nc ccocsesccccccss Old English 
Mr. Werrenrath 

Fliedermaus Waltz ..........++.: Strauss-Grunfeld 

Mr. Carrick 

Song to the Evening Star (Tannhauser)...Wagner 

Mr. Werrenrath 


Ce BBs dic ccccceviveeccics Frederic Clay 
CRE. accuetlisns odh ve hdeeeuen ctechecesed Molloy 
SORES | 00 bebe ce peed scoctesediogcccoscoubeeees Tosti 
Mr. Werrenrath 
i ines veccceven der Viewbeescecssead Del Riego 
SS 8 err ere Aylward 
DOL EE  chandnacdecscochanebAssenoes ceaeanad Brahe 
Danny Deever (Kipling) ................. Damrosch 


Mr. Werrenrath 





Homer, Niles and Farbman Are 
Notable Guests 

The Musical Art Quartet of New York 
made its Philadelphia bow on a recent af- 
ternoon in the ballroom of the Penn Ath- 
letic Club, where it received plaudits at the 
second meeting of the Chamber Music As- 
sociation. A unified ensemble was displayed 
in works by Brahms, Mozart, and Glazou- 
noff. The artists were Sascha Jacobsen, 
Paul Bernard, Marie Romeaet-Rosenaff, and 
Louis Kaufman. 

W. R. Murpry. 


Short Wave Lengths 


The growth and development of music, 
from folk dances down through modern 
symphonic dance music; music of the races, 
showing the influence and psychology of 
racial characteristics; the development of 
the song; the growth of orchestral music, 
beginning with Handel and Bach; and the 
rise of the opera—these are the five divi- 
sions which are being emphasized in the 
Manning-Bowman series of weekly con- 
certs over WTIC, Hartford, Conn. These 
hours are causing wide comment and appro- 


bation. 
* * * 


That Mozart wrote music which is excel- 
lent for the radio is the contention of Mar- 
jorie Garrigus Smith, pianist, who will play 
the solo piano in the Concerto in D Minor 
for piano and orchestra over Station WLW, 
Cincinnati, Sunday, Dec. 4 at 9:15 p. m. 
This event is in connection with the Cros- 
ley Bandbox Hour’s commemoration of the 
death of the composer in 1791. 

* 


The final concert in this country given by 
the Fisk Jubilee Singers was held in the 
Edison Hour over WRNY, New York, 
Tuesday, Nov. 29. The famous group of 
Negro singers sails Dec. 3 for an extensive 
tour of Europe. 

* * * 


Six Cincinnati Artists 


Six of Cincinnati’s prominent musicians 
have recently signed contracts with the 
Crosley Radio Corporation and are being 
heard this winter in a series of artistic 
programs. They are: Emil Heermann, con- 
certmaster of the Cincinnati Symphony; 
Ernst Pack, second violin; Herman Goeh- 
lich, viola; Walter Heermann, 'cello; and 
Marjorie .Garrigus Smith and Thomie Pre- 
witt, pianists. Various combinations among 
these artists will be used for presentation of 
weekly chamber music programs. 

* * * 


Atwater Kent Finals 


As 108 young men and young women 
singers of America wait anxiously for re- 
turns from district song contests in which 
they have participated as champions of 
their home states, the National Radio Au- 
dition of the Atwater Kent Foundation 
nears its close for the current year. The 
finals, in which one boy and one girl from 
each of five regional districts centered in 
New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas and 
San Francisco, will compete for national 
honors will be sung in Radio Station 
WEAF, New York, over the regular net- 
work of stations during the Sunday eve- 
ning Atwater Kent Radio Hour, Dec. 11. 


* * * 


Composers Hour Popular 


One of the most popular features on the 
air this winter is proving to be the twenty- 
concert series of the Famous Composers 
Hour sponsored by the Kolster Radio every 
Wednesday night over the Columbia chain 
of stations. Among the composers whose 
works will be heard are Verdi, Herbert, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rubinstein, Kreisler, 
Strauss, Bizet, Grainger and German. 

The stations broadcasting these programs 
are WOR, New York; WEAN, Provi- 
dence; WNAC, Boston; WFBL, Syracuse; 
WMAK, Buffalo; WCAU, Philadelphia; 


WJAS, Pittsburgh; WADC, Akron; 
WAIU, Columbus; WKRC, Cincinnati; 
WGHP, Detroit; WMAQ, Chicago; 
KMOX, St. Louis; WCAO, Baltimore; 


WOWO, Ft. Wayne; and KOIL, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 

The concerts have recently been advanced 
from 10 p. m., E. S. T., to 9 p. m. 


* * * 


John C. Schroeder 

Wasurncton, Dec. 7.—John C. Schroeder 
died on Nov. 27 in the sixty-sixth year. He 
conducted Schroeder’s Orchestra for many 
years, and for over thirty years furnished 
the music at the Willard, New Ebbitt and 
Raleigh hotels. 

Bie Su: Oe 
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VICTOR HERBERT’S MOST GORGEOUS MELODY 


Ah! Sweet Mystery of Life 


From the operetta “Naughty Marietta’ 
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Anna Fitziu 

Craig Campbell 

Florence Otis 

Hulda Lashanska 

Emma Trentini 

Mario Valle 

Joan Ruth 

Franceska Kaspar Lawson 
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Ive found 


Among the prominent artists featuring 
this magnificent song are: 


Bids fair to rival his famous “Kiss Me Again” and “Gypsy Love Song” 


Artist Copies to Accredited Teachers and Singers 


Concert Department 


thee, Ab! I know at last se - erect of 


Orville Harrold 
Devora Nadworney 
Rita de Simone 
Carmela Ponselle 
Henri Scott 
Redferne Hollinshead 
Harold Land 

Frank Munn 
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Anna Case and Frank La Forge 
using the Stanlight. 


can be used either on 
grands or uprights. Com- 
pact, efficient, and a bless- 
ing to musicians. 


receipt of the low introduction price—$14.50. 


38 EAST 38th STREET 





You Will Plav Better When 





The STANLIGHT 


Patented in the United States and foreign countries. 





Frank La Forge, the famous composer and accompanist, says, “The Stanlight seems to 
me the final solution of the problem of lighting music on a piano or organ. 
practical and artistic device I have ever used and should prove a boon to all music teachers, 
students and performers, both amateur and professional.” 


You can order the Stanlight through your music dealer or it will be sent direct on 


for, return it and your money will be refunded without question. 


Dealers—Write Us for Selling Plan 
THE STANLEY LIGHT RACK, INC. 


Every note is clear, no 
glare in your eyes, and best 
of all the music is flooded 
with a soft, even, bright 
light whose source is in- 
visible to your eyes. 


Here is both a music rack and 
a piano light, unlike anything 
you have ever seen before. The 
face of the rack on which the 
music rests is 3'/ inches wide 
by 18 inches long. No more 
trouble with slipping music. 
No glare. No peering when 
you want to be thinking of 
playing or singing. Always 
preferred by professional pi- 
anists and singers. 


View of Stanlight not in use. 


It is the most 


If it isn’t just what you have been longing 
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ANCA SEIDLOVA 


Czecho-Slovak Pianiste 


“A sort of sombre fire, the controlled tragedy of 
classic clarity from the playing of Anca Seidlova.’ 
Nov. 9, 1927. 


Management: Emilie Sarter, 113 W. 57 St., New York 
STEINWAY PIANO 
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the Slav temperament, speaks with 
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346 Commonwealth Ave. Boston 
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Teacher of Singing 
Vocal Art Science 
Vanderbilt Studios 
15 E. 38th St., New York 
Caledonia 0497 
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CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCK Directors 
DR. CORNELIUS RYBN ER, Youn” 

HANS LETZ, Violin and Chamber. Musie and 
40 other eminent instructors. individual instrue- 
jon. Theery, Ear-training and Composition 





N. Y. COLLEGE of MUSIC 


Incorporated 1878 114-116 East 85th Street 
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Steinway Hall, New York 
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LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Carl J. Waterman, Dean = <a des -z - Appleton, Wisconsin 








Operatic 
poser. 
Singers 


Coach, Conductor, Accompanist, Pianist, Com- 

Specializes in Italian Repertoire. Professional 

and Advanced Puplis only accepted. Studios 
New York and Brooklyn. 


PAGANUCCI 


Appointments by telephone, Nevins 384 








MUSICAL 


“Noah's Ark” is 


* Pe 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 29.—The Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, Fritz Reiner, guest conduc- 
tor, gave what was essentially a popular 
program at the regular subscription con- 
certs in the Academy of Music on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday night of last week. 
The arrangement was as follows: 





TO | 


“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
Mendelssohn 
Violin Cameettecssccccecvedasedccevecccsss Tchaikovsky 
Mischa Mischakoff 
“Ride of the Valrvries”’......... 
Wotan’s “Farewell” and ; 
“Magic Fire pe Eee ee ah [ ‘napephas Wagner 


Music to 


Prelude to “Lohengrin”.......... 
Prelude to “Die Meistersinger’’. 

Mr. Reiner has been prodigal with novel- 
ties. In fact, the three somewhat celebrated 
names on the above list have hitherto been 
absent from his pioneering programs. Large 
audiences welcomed the familiar numbers 
with delight. The conductor’s gifts as a 
Wagnerian interpreter were rather more 
conspicuous than his feeling for the whim- 
sical humor and fairy-like charm of the 
Mendelssohn music. There were excessive 
tumult of sound rather than sparkle and 
shimmer in the “Dream” Overture, and the 
comic connotations were somewhat too heav- 
ily presented. Much better results were at- 
tained in the Scherzo and Nocturne, in which 
the wonderful woodwinds of this orchestra 
were heard at their best. The Wedding 
March received an inspiring performance in 
surprisingly quick tempo. 

Mr. Mischakoff, the new concertmaster, 
made his first appearance with the orches- 
tra as a soloist. He disclosed a firm tech- 
nic, a true, but not particularly large tone, 
artistic sincerity and an extremely unassum- 
ing platform manner. 

Mr. Reiner clearly revelled in the Wag- 
nerian excerpts, achieving his finest work 
in the “Meistersinger” Prelude, given with 
admirable clarity and sunny exuberance, 
and in the “Lohengrin” number. The 
“Ride” as a concert piece suffers from the 
lack of Valkyr voices, though auditors 
seem usually to find it effective in this 
arrangement. 


Novelties Played 


Fritz Reiner continues to season his concerts 
with novelties, some of which were previ- 
ously presented by him in Cincinnati. His 
program for another Friday afternoon and 


Saturday night entertained, if it did not 
greatly stir, large audiences in the Academy 
of Music. The numbers were arranged as 
follows: 

TUE OU 5 nv ckuvadceecukdessduaekan Rieti 
Joseph Szigeti 

“La Follia” for Violin and Orchestra ey Corelli 
Dance of the Seven Veils from “Salome’’..Strauss 
ME I a oo on eee chaeaneeeun Prokofieff 
el Ut TS ae ere Casella 


Two appearances by the soloist somewhat 
militated against the introduction of a sym- 
phony on this program, with the result that 
the proceedings, though interesting, were 
rather choppy. Moreover, save for the love- 
ly old “Follia” Variations there was no 
work of really profound significance. The 
“Salome” dance, for all its effectiveness, 
cannot really be rated outside the realm of 
highly specialized exoticism. 


Diverting Whimsy 


The Vittorio Rieti novelty proved divert- 
ing as a whimsy. Not especially heterodox 
in style—as modern modes now go—this 
work attempts the difficult feat of combin- 
ing humor with sentiment. At times the 
mental picture presented is no more serious 
than that of a Noah’s Ark in a child’s play- 
room, a bit of bright facetiousness in music. 
On the other hand the solemn and beauti- 
fully subtle theme for the flood, delicately 
handled with the emphasis of understate- 
ment, gives rise to an entirely different set 
of images. 

For all its skill, the score, agreeable and 
deftly orchestrated, is not of searching im- 
portance. There are five movements— 
“Prelude to the First Tableau,” Allegro 
sostenuto, “The Flood,” Allegro non troppo. 
“Prelude to the Second Tableau,” Alleg- 
gretto; “March of the Animals,” Allegret- 
to moderato, and “The Rainbow,” Molto 
sostenuto e solemne. The first two divisions 
and the last three are musically interwoven. 

Droll effects with bassoon and bass tuba 
are achieved in the quaintly depicted “March 
of the Animals.” Genesis notwithstanding, 
Siegfried’s Dragon seemed at times to be 
forcing himself into the zoo. The Rainbow 
episode is presented with rich coloring, but 
after the “Rheingold” finale, further dally- 
ing with the effulgent theme provides some- 
thing of a tax upon the musical imagination. 
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‘Reiner Offering 
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Sener Violin Playing 

Mr. Szigeti, assuredly one of the leading 
violinists of the day, captivated his auditors 
with a superb interpretation of the “Follia” 
Variations and later exhibited the prodigies 
of his technic in the Prokofieff Concerto, a 
show piece with an immensely difficult sec- 
ond movement, Scherzo, and a much finer 
sincerity of workmanship in the introduc- 
tory Andantino and the concluding Modera- 
to. To the necessity of exhibiting his bag 
of tricks in the Scherzo, Mr. Szigeti replied 
with such enthusiasm as actually to fiddle 
his mute off the strings. 

Mr. Reiner gave an opulent reading of the 
“Salome” excerpt and colored the “Italia” 
Rhapsody with the full glittering resources 
of his responsive band. 


New York Visitors 
The New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under Willem Mengelberg, began its sea- 
son of five concerts in the Academy of Mu- 


sic on Nov. 7. The program was as fol- 
lows: 


Concerto Grosso in A Minor.......... céeeae Vivaldi 
“Nights in the Gardens of Spain’’.......... de Falla 
E. Robert Schmitz 
Peer Pe eyrerT TTY eo rerT it Brahms 


Mr. Mengelberg’s well known skill as a 
builder of climaxes inevitably had full swing 
in the Brahms. With but a milligram’s 
more emphasis such methods might become 
the bane of an otherwise beautiful reading. 
But the Dutch conductor possesses an extra- 
ordinary gift for stopping just short of the 
sensational. The result is that in his inter- 
pretation the eloquence and power of the 
chorale-like last movement of the Sym- 
phony is superbly expressed. The effect is 
something very like true grandeur. The 
earlier movements Mr. Mengelberg reveals 
in all their grave and tender poetry. Al- 
together his performance reaches rare 
heights of beauty. He was enthusiastically 
received by a crowded house. 

The Vivaldi Concerto exquisitely exhibited 
the resources of the orchestra’s string choirs 
and notably the fine art of concertmaster 
Scipione Guid. 

Mr. Schmitz played unobtrusively and 
admirably in the impressionistic de Falla 
Concerto with his romantic evocations of the 
moonlight Generalife and the Sierra de Cor- 
doba. The entire concert was richly in- 
formed by authority and very genuine mu- 
sical distinction. 


H. T. Craven 





Paul H. Schmidt 


AUL H. SCHMIDT was appointed a 

member of the board of trustees ol 
Steinway & Sons at the November meeting 
of the board at Steinway Hall, filling the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of N ‘ahum 
Stetson. Mr. Schmidt will continue as as- 
sistant to Theodore E. Steinway, president 
of the company, in the same capacity in 
which he served two former presidents, 
Charles H. and the late Frederick T. Stein 
way. Mr. Stetson’s association with Stein- 
way & Sons extends over fifty years. He 
will continue his supervision of the depart- 
ments of which he has had charge for so 
long a period. 
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Some Recent Books 
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1927 
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Compiled 
Edited and 
New York, 


American Mountain Songs. 
by Ethel Park Richardson. 
arranged by Sigmund Spaeth. 
Greenberg, 1927. 


IGMUND SPAETH, sponsor for many 

a collection of American songs, has 
edited a new galaxy of native ballads, for 
most of which he has arranged the harmon- 
izations. The collection of songs themselves 
was undertaken by Ethel Park Richardson, 
a native of the Southern Highlands. At 
Mrs. Richardson’s suggestion, the harmonies 
have purposely been kept as simple as pos 
sible, which is also the general preference of 
the mountaineer, for his accompaniment is 
usually played on an old-fashioned melodeon 
or fiddle, and, more recently, on the guitar 
and banjo. The dulcimer and mandolette, 
plucked with a heavy nail, were formerly 
also favorite instruments. The arrange- 
ments are suitable for mixed quartet, and the 
introduction of alto and tenor parts, espe- 
cially in the chorus, should be an easy matter 





Ethel Park Richardson, Compiler of 
“American Mountain Songs.” 


The best of civilizations have their idio- 
syncrasies, and while the general outside 
opinion is that the southern mountaineer has 
no set of morals as fine as ours, in reality 
he lives by a stricter code of honor, based 
on sound principles, than we generally do. 
And this is reflected in his music. He loves 
to improvise, as folk of simple nature do, 
and his melodies therefore are by no means 
static, but are frequently built up by a com- 
bination of songs, such, for example, as “The 
Train That Never Returned,” which com 


bines several mountain airs; or of “Wild 
Bill Jones,” with a plot similar to the fa- 
mous Allen Case and reminiscent of “Who 


Will Shoe Your Pretty Little Foot?”, “The 
True Lover’s Farewell,” etc. The Allen 
Case is recorded in “The Pardon of Sydna 
Allen,” a modern ballad. “They Gotta Quit 
Kickin’ My Dawg Aroun’” has done duty in 
recent political campaigns, especially in the 
middle west. 

No attempt was made to cover the many 
ballads of English origin, except in the cas 
of some of the mountain songs, which no 
doubt accounts for the exclusion of “Barbra 
Allen,” though in all probability “Barbra” 
is to be found in “Sinful To Flirt.”  Al- 
though Mrs. Richardson avers that only 
those songs which definitely originated in 
the Southern Highlands are included in this 
volume, she does not elaborate on their 
origin there, though it is true that such ver- 
sions as are given in the volume are in- 


digenous to the Appalachians. Songs with 
negro dialect, strictly speaking, ought not to 
have a place in the Highlands, which they 
are nevertheless given in this volume. 


* * * 


A Collection of Songs of the Early 
American Stage. Compiled with an intro- 
duction and notes by Grenville Vernon. 
Payson & Clarke. With music and fac- 
simile illustrations. 


KETCHING the history of the lyric 
N drama in this country up to the time of 
the Civil War, Grenville Vernon reveals a 
wealth of material that is generally over- 
looked today except perhaps by the Ameri- 
cana bibliophile. Many of these songs are 
published here for the first time. American 
opera, comic opera, and songs of spoken 
plays are taken up and examined. The era 
being still that of the free-for-all, so far 
as copyrights were concerned, much music 
was simply appropriated by the librettists 
who, like Wagner, took what they wanted 
although in the late eighteenth and earl) 
nineteenth centuries a great deal of original 
music was written for plays and the opera. 
[In the main the music was not all that could 
be desired, its affiliations being political 
rather than musical, and only occasionally is 
there anything to even compare with, for 
example, Gay’s “The Beggar’s Opera,” so 
successfully revived in our day. 

Nevertheless “Tammany, or the Indian 
Chief,” which James Hewitt composed and 
the Old American Company performed on 
April 11, 1794, had an excellent cast. 

As the music for many of the operas has 
been lost, it is a signal service that Mr 
Vernon has performed in collecting this is 
teresting volume, and presenting it in so 
handsome a binding and general format. He 
has achieved an excellent opus on which he 
has expended much research. The Christ 
mas season having crept upon us again, this 
volume as a gift ought to satisfactorily 
solve the problem for many an _ harrassed 
friend. 


About Pocahontas 


“La Belle Sauvage,” or Pocahontas, was 
the central character of many elaborate 
operas and lyric dramas, the Indian princess 
having engaged the fancy of the librettist 
in his search for the exotic. The first Amer 
ican comic opera of which there is record 
is Andrew Barton’s “The Disappointment, 
or the Force of Credulity,” which had a song 
set to the tune of “Yankee Doodle,” thereby, 
as Mr. Vernon points out, effectively dis 
posing of the statement that this song was 
composed by British officers during the revo- 
lution. The comic opera was to have been 
performed in Philadelphia on April 20, 1767 
but was withdrawn as its theme of a treas- 
ure hunt was considered “unfit for the stage 
because of its personal reflections.” Leading 
Philadelphians were then engaged in a hun 
for the treasure buried by Captain Black- 
bird, and they were too much ts earnest t 
be fooled about_jt, though it is true the play 
itself was of Rabelaisian frankness. 

An interesting sidelight on the perils that 
stock companies were likely to encounter ii 
coming to America was related in the farce 
produced by John Beete, an actor of the 
Church Street Theatre, Charleston, in “The 
Man of the Times; or, a Scarcity of Cash.’ 
A company of actors who arrived fron 
Dublin, having overlooked the little item oi 
passage money, were sold to cover the costs 

Mr. Vernon frequently includes the mel 
ody, together with many of the songs, and 
he has illustrated the book with facsimiles 
of early American playbills and other illus 
trations. 

* * * 


A New Monthly - 


The Dominant, edited by Edwin Evans, 
is a new monthly appearing on the musical 
horizon, being published in London by the 
Oxford University Press at 6d. Its policy 
is cultural rather than technical and it will 
do for music what the best literary re- 
views do for books. It is essentially mo 
dern, and moderate, and unbiased, being 
neither for or against a school or type of 
music 

Besides essays by leading musicians, re 
views of important events, there will be re 
views of music and books of broadcasting 
gramaphone records, and pianola rolls. I: 
the first issue Wanda Landowska has an 
article entitled “Clavichord or Harpsichord, 
For Which Were Bach’s ‘Forty-Eight’ Writ- 
ten?” The second number, ready Dec. 1, will 
have an essay by Stravinsky, entitled “Aver 
tissement.” For motto the little magazine 
has Robert Browning’s “Hark! the domin 
ant’s persistence till it must be answered to! 
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NEW YORK STUDIO, 74 Riverside Drive 
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PROSCHOWSKI 


Mr. Proschowski is the Author of 


“The Way to Sing”—C. C. Birchard & Company 
“Beginner’s Book”—Theodore Presser Company 


SUMMER MASTER CLASSES 


MacPhail School of Music, Minneapolis, 
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of Louise Gude, Oakland, Calif. 


LOUISE GUDE 


Associate Teacher, 
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BERNARD FERGUSON 


BARITONE 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERT, RECITAL, ORATORIO 
ARTHUR J. GAINES, Manager, 1111 Nicollet Avenue 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Mr. Ferguson’s Personal Address: 
Ferguson Vocal Studios, Euclid and McPherson Avenues 
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1550, STAGE CAPACITY 100, SEPARATE ENTRANCE, BOX OFFICE, DRESSING ROOMS, ETC. 
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Secretary: 
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A School for Serious Students 


Advanced 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
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FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 


120 Claremont Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Apply to ANTONIO VIDAL’S Secretary 


171 West 7ist Street, New York City 
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Opera artist for over 
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Former 
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and the Spanish Actors’ 


By Appointment Only. 


VIDAL 


Singing Authority 
25 years, having sung in the 


Europe, 
with the best known singers of the world: 
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Royal 


‘ and Singers’ Guild 
Complete training for opera, 


appearing 
“Galli- 
Gayarre, Stagno, 
Tita Tufo, 
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Thre Novelties Offered by (Chicago S'ympho 


CHICAGO, Nov. 29.—Three first perform- 
ances in this city and the appearance of 
Albert Spalding as violin soloist were re- 
corded at the Chicago Symphony’s subscrip- 
tion concerts on Nov. 11 and 12. The pro- 


gram conducted by Frederick Stock was: 
verture, “In Old Virginia” ........... ohn Powell 


Seventh Symphony  .........sceeeeeees iaskowsky 
Autumnal Poem, for violin and orchestra...Respighi 
GeSAMMPOCOMS oon ecececcccccccacdesecccssnecces Spohr 
Love Scene, from ‘‘Feuersnot”’ seeeeeseeess uae 
The works given “first times” were the 


first three on this list. These novelties 
were agreeable, even though the symphony 
is somewhat obscure. Mr. Powell’s over- 
ture seemed a delightful example of native 
American music; perhaps its title forbids the 
use in it of too modern means. Respighi’s 
poem created a deep impression for its sus- 
tained lyrical beauty. 

Mr. Spalding, a favorite in his home town, 
played in the highly efficient, straightfor- 
ward but constantly musical fashion which 
has endeared him into many music lovers. 


Irene Scharrer’s Début 


At the Tuesday matinée, Mr. Stock pre- 
sented Irene Scharrer in her Chicago début. 


The program: 

SC OD “ROOMGR” secndic capenricccdsdas Wagner 
Symphony “From the New World’’...... Dvorak 
Suite: “American Negro’”’....Theodore Otterstrém 
Oe COmee OO. vic ccdvecvecveccceceds Beethoven 


Miss Scharrer made a delightful impres- 
sion with a performance delicately chiseled 
in style and in handicraft. 

Mr. Otterstrém’s suite, first played here 
over a decade ago is beautifully written, 
admirably varied in mood, and interesting in 
thematic material and in exposition. Mr. 
Otterstrém, who lives in Chicago, has in- 
cluded among his students in composition 
Mr. Stock, John Aldn Carpenter and the 
late Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler. 

At the orchestra’s so-called “popular” 
concert on Thursday, Walter Hancock, one 
of its violinists, gave a pleasant performance 


John McCormack’s supreme artistry, his 
appeal to the public and his understanding 
of its moods and requirements, were never 
more convincingly demonstrated here than 
in his concert in the Auditorium of Sunday 
night, Nov. 6. Lauri Kennedy and Edwin 
Schneider were his able associates. : 

The Florentine Polyphonic Choir sang in 
Orchestra Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 6, 
displaying tonal splendors in addition to 
sartorial ones, for the members sang in 
mediaeval dress) Under Sandro Benelli’s 
leadership, the choir achieved magnificent 
quality of tone and striking virtuosity. 

The English Singers, appearing in the 
Studebaker on Nov. 6, delighted a discrim- 
inating audience with their choice material 
and their discerning method of presenting it. 

Alexander Brachocki, heard in piano re- 
cital in the Goodman Theater Nov. 6, dis- 
played technical skill and a beautifully bal- 
anced style, strikingly marked by intellectu- 
ality. 

Selma Gogg Hummel, a young Chicago 
soprano of prepossessing gifts, gave an en- 
joyable recital in the Playhouse on Nov. 6. 

Evucene Stinson. 





Amelita Galli-Curci was the donor of a 
substantial check to the Woman’s Sym- 
phony of Chicago last week. Her con- 
tribution stimulated the drive to raise a 
fund of $30,000. The first concert of the 
Woman’s Symphony, under the direction of 
Ethel Leginska, will be given at the Good- 
man Theater, Sunday evening, Dec. 4. 
A first performance of Theodora Troendel’s 
Piano Concerto with the composer at the 
piano will be a feature of the program. 
Other numbers will be the Overture to 
“Oberon,” Rimsky-Korsakoff's “Schéhére- 
zade” and the “Tannhauser” Overture. 
Mme. Leginska plans to present a com- 
position by an American composer, a woman 
if possible, on each of the six programs 
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the National Federation of Music Clubs, as 
chairman. Members of the board include, 
Mrs. Frederic Upham, Mrs. A. F. Callahan, 
Mrs. L. E. Burr, Mrs. C. A. Whyland, Mrs. 
John H. Coulter, Mrs. W. A. Wieboldt, 
Mrs. Thatcher Hoyt and Olga Menn. 





Baltimore Hears 
Choir from Rome 


Battrmore, Dec. 1—The Roman Poly- 
phonic Singers, under the direction of Mons. 
Raffaele C. Casimiri, appeared in the Lyric 
on Nov. 24. The program was prefaced 
with a rousing greeting to America, sung 
in Latin. Effective part-singing, demon- 
strating the Venetian, Roman, Flemish and 
Spanish schools, held the interest of a large 
audience. The concert was under the local 
management of William A. Albaugh. 

The Baltimore Symphony, Gustav Strube, 
conductor, gave a program for children in 
the Lyric, Saturday morning, Nov. 26, the 
concert being the first of the special series 
sponsored by the municipality. Frederick 
R. Huber, municipal director of music, es- 
timated that the audience consisted of 2200 
school children. 


Singers and Dancers 


The first concert of the Music Lover’s 
Course, managed by the Albaugh Bureau, 
took place in the Lyric on Nov. 25, before a 
very large audience. Doris Niles, Cornelia 
Niles and their associate dancers, with the 
assistance of Gil Valeriano, tenor, and an 
orchestral ensemble, directed by Louis 
Horst, presented a program of Spanish num- 
bers. 

Hulda Lashanska, soprano, was the ar- 
tist at the Friday afternoon recital in the 


ny Buffalo Players 


Appear in Début 


Orchestra Launches First 
Season Under Auspicious 
Circumstances 


Burra.o, N. Y., Nov. 29.—The début of 
the Buffalo Beethoven Symphony on Nov, 11 
was an important event. It was an encour- 
aging beginning of an ambitious enterprise. 
Elmwood Music Hall was crowded with an 
expectant audience when Luigi Sennella ap- 
peared to-conduct a program which con- 
sisted of the Overture to “The Calif of 
Bagdad,” Mozart’s G Minor Symphony, and 
Friedmann’s Slavonic Rhapsody. 

Margaret Adsit Barrell, Buffalo contralto, 
was the soloist, singing an aria from Gluck’s 
“Alceste,” “Devotion” by Strauss, “Ectasy” 
by Rummel and Stratton’s “From Out The 
Long Ago.” 

The orchestra plans an entire Beethoven 
program for its second public appearance. 
Chromatic Club Program 
The Saturday program of the Buffalo 
Chromatic Club in the Lafayette Hotel on 
Nov. 5 consisted of Russian music. Kather- 
ine Gorin of New York, pianist, a pupil of 
Josef Lhevinne, was ‘the visiting artist. 
Edna Luse, Buffalo soprano, attracted, and 
a mixed chorus sang under the direction of 

William J. Gomph. 

The Buffalo Music Foundation’s first or- 
chestral event of the season was given by 
the Boston Symphony under Serge Kous- 
sevitzky. The program contained music 
by Haydn, Loeffler, Stravinsky and Tchai- 
kovsky. 

On the afternoon of this concert members 
of the Boston Symphony gave a special 
concert in the auditorium of Mount Saint 
Joseph Academy. FRANK Batcu. 


Local 





Ethelynde Smith, soprano, gave a recital 
under the auspices of the National Council 
of Education, in Moncton, N. B., on Nov. 
































of the Mendelssohn Concerto. Mr. Stock arranged for the season. Peabody Conservatory on Nov. 25, with 14, Mary E. Bell was accompanist. On 
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National Teachers Choose Minneapolis 
for Three-Days’ Meeting in December 


E MINENT speakers and musicians will 
contribute to the three-day program of 
the Music Teachers’ National Association, 
which will hold its fifty-first annual conven- 
tion in the Hotel Raddison, Minneapolis, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Dec. 28, 
29 and WO. 

Musicians and teachers from all over the 
country will gather for this occasion, when 
Harold L. Butler of Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y., will preside. Other officers 
of the organization are William Benrow of 
Buffalo, vice president; D. M. Swarthout 
of Kansas University, Lawrence, secretary ; 
Waldo S. Platt of Hartford, Conn., treas- 
urer; O. W. Demmlecr of Ben Avon, Pa., 
assistant treasurer; and Karl W. Gehrkens 
of the Oberlin Conservatory, Ohio, editor. 

Speakers for the first session, Wednes- 
day morning, include Philip Greeley Clapp 
of the Juilliard Musical Foundation; 
Howard Hanson, Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester; Joseph E. Maddy, University 
School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Henry 
A. Bellows, Federal Radio Commission, 
Washington, and Charles N. Boyd, director 
of the Pittsburgh Musical Institute. 


Clubs to Give Lunch 


Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley will be in 
charge of the Federation of Music Clubs 
luncheon which will follow this session. 
Voice and piano conferences will occupy the 
afternoon, with Dea an Butler presiding over 
the voice session, and four prominent teach- 
ers contributing to the piano section. A 
program by the Verbrugghen String Quar- 
tet will be given Wednesday evening, fol- 
lowed by a reception. 

Among the speakers for Thursday morn- 
ing are Williams Arms Fisher, vice-presi- 
dent of the Oliver Ditson Company of Bos- 
ton, who will talk on “What is Music 
and Carlos Salzedo of New York, who will 


Obituary 


Joseph O. Cadek 

Crattranooca, Tenn., Nov. 23.- 
Ottokar Cadek, age fifty-nine, head of the 
Cadek Musical Conservatory, died suddenly 
of heart disease. 

Born in Prague, Mr. Cadek graduated 
from that city’s conservatory in violin, under 
Anton Bennevitz, and in harmony and 
theory under Josef Forster, at the age of 
seventeen. He was later concertmaster at 
Lucerne, where he remained until coming 
to this country in 1892. After a_ short 
stay in Boston, Mr. Cadek came to Chat 
tanooga, returning to Switzerland in 1894 
to marry Marguerite Girard of Zuri ch. 
He came back to this city and taught violin 
at the Chattanooga School of Music atl 
1897, when he toured the country. 

From 1899 to 1903, Mr. Cadek was presi- 
dent of the Southern Conservatory, resign- 
ing to establish his own school. He was 
elected president of the Chattanooga Music 
Club in 1917, was a member of the Chatta- 
nooga Masonic Lodge No. 199, Lodge No. 91 
of the Elks, and of the Unitarian Church. 

Surviving are his widow, Annette Cadek, 
and four children: Ottokar, first violinist of 
the New York String Quartet; Lillian and 
Harold, teachers at the Cadek Conservatory ; 
and Theodora 


—Joseph 


Lena River Smith 


Lena Rivers Smith, prominent Charlotte, 
N. C., journalist and concert manager, edi- 
tor of the publication Lamplight Letters and 
promoter of concerts in Charlotte, Winston- 
Salem and Raleigh, passed away suddenly 
on Oct. 28. She is survived by her mother 


Valli Valli 

Lonvon, Nov. 4.—vValli Valli, renowned 
musical comedy singer, died at Hempstead 
last night after an illness of four months. 
Her husband, Louis Dreyfus, arrived from 
a theatre one minute too late. Valli Valli 
was born in Berlin in 1882. She was well 
known in America, where she played various 
comedy roles and also sang in vaudeville. 


G. D. Sherman, whose compositions for 
hrass band are well known throughout the 
country, was killed by an automobile at 
Burlington, Vt.. Nov. 3. His “Salute to 
Burlington” gained international * reputation 
in the nineties. 


discuss the “Newest of All Musical In- 
struments—the Harp.” Reports of com- 
mittees will be given Thursday afternoon, 
as follows: affiliation, Henry D. Tovey, 
Fayetteville, Ark.; college and university, 
J. Lawrence Erb, New London, Conn.; 
community music, Peter W. Dykema, New 
York City; history of music and libraries, 
William Benbow, Buffalo; national con- 
servatory, Kenneth Bradley, New York 
City; organ and choral music, Palmer 
Christian, Ann Arbor; and tests in musical 
intelligence, H. D. Le Baron, Delaware, 
Ohio. 

Dean Butler will act as toastmaster for 
the annual banquet to be held Thursday 
evening, when the speakers will be Lotus 
D. Coffman, president of the Minnesota 
State University, and H. Augustine Smith 
of the Boston University. 


‘Orchestral Concert 


The outstanding event of Friday morning, 
following a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee, will be a complimentary concert by 
the Minneapolis Symphony, Henri Verbrug- 
ghen, conductor. Mr. Verbrugghen will 
also talk on “The Orchestral Conductor and 
the American Composer” at the Friday 
afternoon session. Other speakers at this 
time will be Henry Purmont Eames of the 
American Conservatory at Chicago; Ros- 
seter G. Cole of Chicago, who will pay a 
tribute to the late Fannie Bloomfield Zeis- 
ler; Peter W. Dykema of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York; and O. C. Sonneck, 
editor of the Musical Quarterly, who will 
discuss the necessity for an American school 
ot compos tion. 

As a final attraction, the St. Olaf Luther- 
an Choir of St. Olaf College, Northfield, 
Minn., will give a concert in the Minnesota 
University Auditorium under the direction 
of Dr. F. Melius Christiansen. 


Dorothy Maynard 

Dorothy Maynard, soprano, died in the 
Dobbs Ferry Hospital on Nov. 2. Miss 
Maynard, who in private life was Mrs. Ed- 
ward Winship, resided at “Brookside.” She 
was born in Quebec, and her first show 
experience was with “Red Feather’ when 
she was fifteen years old. At the end of 
six weeks she became understudy. There 
followed engagements to sing rédles in 
“Robin Hood,” “The Sho Gun,” “Spring 
Maid,” “Rose Maid,” “The Chocolate 
Soldier,” and other productions. For three 
seasons she sang leading réles with the St. 
Louis Municipal Opera Company. 

Miss Maynard was a pupil of Mathilde 
Marchesi. She had also appeared in grand 
opera, singing Nedda in “Pagliacci,” Mimi 
in “La Bohéme”; Tosca, Butterfly and 
Carmen. She is survived by her husband 
and a young daughter. 


W. Henri Zay 
W. Henri Zay, aged fifty-seven, singing 
teacher of New York, died suddenly Nov. 


2 as the result of heart disease following 


influenza. 

Born in Findlay, Ohio, Mr. Zay was 
educated there and at the Case School of 
Applied Science in Cleveland. At the age 
of twenty, he went to England, where he 
studied with William Shakespeare and later 
assisted that singing master. Returning to 
America in 1916, he opened a New York 
studio and published a book on singing, “The 
Practical Psychology of Voice and Life.” 

Mr. Zay was married in 1916 to Eileen 
Horner of London, and is survived by her 
and four children: Willabus, Eileen, Patricia 
and Collison. He was a member of the 
New York Singing Teachers’ Association 
and the Anthroposophical Society. 


Mrs. A. F. Koerner 

Mriamt, Fra., Nov. 16.—Diademma Koer- 
ner, wife of Anton F. Koerner, is dead. 
Mr. and Mrs. Koerner came from Nor- 
folk some ten years ago, and soon became 
lentified with the musical life of this city. 
Mr. Koerner is a Fellow in the American 
Guild of Organists. A. M. F. 


Requiem by Haydn Is Found 
in German Museum 
Rau Nov. 21—A _ hitherto un- 
known Requiem by Haydn was re- 
cently found by a young student, Ernst 
Fritz Schmid of Tubingen, in the 
Municipal Museum at Burghausen on 
the Salzach. The general music di- 
rector, Weisbach, of Dusseldorf, will 
arrange a performance of this work. 
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ENTR’ACTES: STARS OUTSIDE | FOOTLIGHTS’ GLOW 
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International Nevesreel 


International Newsreel , 
- ee a ‘ Two Rungs Up the Ladder of 
Symphony at Ten. Yehudi Menu- cee Se ee ee oe 
mt . a 6 —¥ gage y e Metropolitan, re- 
hin, Violinist, —— oc Young- ee turns From Two Years of Music 
_~ » ~w we —" San Study Abroad. Miss Moore Was 
nes cd ecegrapne ut , Formerly With the Music Box 
Fritz Busch, Guest Conductor, Teheraationc! Newereel Revne. 


Before His Appearance With the . p 
eiaanens. Titta Ruffo, Tenor of the Metropolitan, as He Faced the Camera Upon His 
Return from a Short Visit Abroad. 


P. & A. Photos 
in Operatic Lullaby. On a Visit to the Jackson Park Hospital in Chicago, Ti i ri i j i i , Baritone, . 
in ¢ r in t te i go, Tito Artists All. Giovanni Martinelli, Tenor, and Antonio Scotti, Baritone, I 
Schipa, Tenor — P) ae - ivie a Company, Quiets Two Newcomers the Metropolitan, Sample the Wares of Another Artist, Chef Martin 
ith, Le s Say, “M’Appari” From “Martha. Spaghetti King of the Huntington Hotel, Pasadena, Cal. 





